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...they’d like what 15,741,583 students already 
own...a Sheaffer cartridge fountain pen 


SHEAFFER'S 


CARTRIOGE FOUNTAIN PEN 





“Ever shave with a blade of Golden Swedish Steel? 





...80 smooth 


and 
comfortable!” 


BUD PALMER 
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Now, from steel-famous Sweden, comes Here’s a blade that even the toughest 
golden Swedish steel, for new SCHICK beard can’t slow down. For quality, 
Custom Injector Blades— world’s smooth- luxury, performance .. . try the new 
est shaving blades. This fine-quality SCHICK Custom Injector Blade—custom- 
Swedish steel takes and holds a keen, honed for the smoothest, most effortless 
sharp edge—actually a thousand times shaves of your life. Fits all Injector and 
thinner than a human hair! Hydro-magic razors. Try one tomorrow. 


20 INJECTOR BLADES... ONLY $129 
NEW PACKI 10 INJECTOR BLADES . . . ONLY 69¢ 





SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. foctories in Holmstod, Sweden, Toronto, Conode; New York-Los Angeles 





All set to play Santa Claus? 


What you need is a red suit, white beard, fat pillow, and a 
pack full of Esterbrook Classic Pen and Pencil Sets. You can 
be anyone’s favorite Santa if you give the smoothest-writing 
Christmas gift this side of the North Pole! Your choice of 
six holiday colors and 32 replaceable pen points, too. 


Gsterbrook Pons £4.95 on 


©T. M. The Esterbrook Pen Co. 








THERE'S A POINT CHOICE OF 32-—ONE IS CUSTOM-FITTED FOR YOU! 
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Forum Topic of the Week 
1960-61 Midwest Debate Topic on Com- 
pulsory Health Insurance 


World Affairs Article 
Laos: Next Red Victim in the Fer East? 





National Affairs Article 
Aftermath of a Close Election 


March of Events 
Review of Late News at Press Time 


Behind the Economic tron Curtain 
Third in @ Series on Soviet Economic Life 


American image 

History Behind the Headlines 
Scholastic Holiday Section 
What Do You Know? 
Looking and Listening 
Words About Music 


Our Cover: Patricia Neway and 

members of the cast of NBC-TV’s Golden 
Child rehearse for their Dec. 16 telecast. 
New opera tells a Christmas story against 
background of Sutter's Fort during the 1649 
California Geld Rush. For more about it 
see “American image” on page 10. 





ACCUMATIC IX, $89.50 
Self-winding, Weatherproof * 


THIS CHRISTMAS... 
HOPE FOR A HAMILTON! 


The Christmas you get your Hamilton will be It carries with it the high regard of the giver, 
remembered as the day you receive your di- and expresses his pride in you as no lesser 
ploma, win your varsity letter or star in the watch can. Hope for the best—a Hamilton. 
class play. A Hamilton is no ordinary watch. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 
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ANOTHER IN THE EXCITING TV SERIES 
THE EQUITABLE’S 
OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 


wiTH your Host LOWELL THOMAS 


BILL TRAVERS 
BARBARA RUSH 


WITH SPECIAL GUEST STARS 


FARLEY GRANGER 
WALTER MATTHAU 


ALSO STARRING 


ROBERT REDFORD 
JOHN COLICOS 


HOM 2 Glan 


The powerful story of young 





Andrew Jackson whose gun 
spoke for justice in a time of 
treason and betrayal! 


FRI., DEC. 2 
9:00 :. 10:00 ms 


es.7. NBC-TV 


Eighth in the “Our American 
Heritage” series. Prepared in 
cooperation with the editors of 
AMERICAN HERITAGE Magazine. 
Produced by Mildred Freed 
Alberg 


Presented By 


rus HQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the United States 


COMING UP! Theodore Roosevelt—Fri., Jan 13 


The invincible dude ~— with hard fists and a ribbon on his glasses! 








Dear Editor: 

Your October 26 article (“Status Seek- 
ing . . . Good or Bad?”) states: “But 
who is to judge, when a man buys a 
flashy sports car, whether he’s doing it 
because he genuinely loves engines and 
sportscars—or because he’s a phony 
seeking “status”? 

I do not believe that most Americans 
buy material things just to seek “status.” 
More often than not they buy some- 
thing for pure pleasure. Furthermore, 
it is no one’s right to make a judgment 
either way. [What an individual buys] 
is his own business. 

Mary Mueller 
Mason (Texas) H. S. 


Dear Editor: 

Your article on whether status seek- 
ing is good or bad got me to thinking 
that the answer cannot be “good” or 
“bad” alone. I believe there are good as 
well as bad points to each side. 

If “keeping up with the Joneses” can 
accomplish something [positive], then 
the answer to the question should be 
yes. But if it just puts you into debt and 
accomplishes nothing else, then the an- 
swer should be no. 

Another point is this: Shouldn’t one 
nation keep up with another in ord + 
to survive? Just ask yourself what you 
think would happen if the United States 
wouldn't keep up with the Soviet Union 
and other nations in atomic science? 

Rita Manolas 
Canon McMillan H. S&. 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
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Decency vs. Corruption 
Dear Editor: 

I was displeased with the impression 
left by your American Image article 
“Public Scandals .. . Private Virtues” 
[Oct. 5 issue]. The writer seems to be 
pointing out that though there are 
crimes and corruption in the nation, 
public concern [for what is right] and 
decency outweigh them. Thus, deceit 
and immorality may be passed off. 

To me, America will never be the 
ideal place to live in until alcohol, to- 
bacco, payola, immoral dress and con- 
duct, and the tendency to “accept” cor- 
ruption are eliminated to a great extent. 

I think every American should fight 
to help this country reach the goal of a 
respectable, intelligent, morally strong 
nation. It is not that now—even though 
a majority of people might lean toward 
what is right. 

Anne Hamilton 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


U.N. in Action 
Dear Editor: 

Most students are not aware how the 
United Nations has maintained peace in 
various parts of the world. I found your 
article on the United Nations [U. S. & 
World Affairs Annual, Oct. 19 issue] to 
be very interesting and educational. I 
feel that students should give special 
attention to this article to be well in- 
formed about the U. N. 

Thomas B. McKeel 
Merrill H. S. 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


U.N. Coverage 
Dear Editor: 

After reading your special report on 
“U.N. History in the Making” (Oct. 12 
issue] I believe that Senior Scholastic 
is one of the best educational guides in 
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world affairs. At the U. N., views on dis- 
armament, the Congo, and admission of 
Red China were aired. Where else could 
such differing views and opinions be so 
openly discussed? Isn't this discussion 
better than war? 

Kathy Lenneman 

St. Michaels (Minn.) H. S. 


Virginia's 8—or Ohio's? 
Dear Editor: 

In your article “The Presidential Tree” 
[Sept. 28 issue] you stated that Virginia 
was aptly named the “Mother of Presi- 
dents” because it had given the U. S. 
eight Presidents and Ohio had given 
seven. 

When I was in school in Ohio I was 
taught that Ohio had given eight Presi- 
dents and Virginia seven. Do you know 
which Presidents both states are claim- 
ing and by what right? 

Roberta Reed 
Silver Spring, Md. 


> Eight Presidents were Virginia-born 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, Wm. Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, 
and Wilson. Seven were Ohio-born: 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Benjamin Harri- 
son, McKinley, Taft, and Harding. Ohio 
also claims W. H. Harrison, who made 
his career in Ohio politics, serving as a 
Representative and later U. S. Senator. 
His grave is in North Bend, Ohio. Vir- 
ginia claims him by birth, but his career 
in Ohio carried him to the Presidency. 

—Editor. 


Campaign Costs 
Dear Editor: 

In your Sept. 28 America Votes issue 
you stated that total campaign expendi- 
tures in 1956 were $200,000,000. Our 
U. S. History class, however, has figures 
from the Congressional Quarterly and 
other sources saying that total expendi- 
tures were $20,692,868. Who’s right? 

Jackie Roberts 
Lehi (Utah) H.S 


> The Congressional Quarterly Almanac 
for 1957 states that the two major parties 
spent more than $33,000,000 in cam- 
paigns for federal offices in 1956. The 
American Heritage Foundation reports 
that in 1956 more than $200,000,000 
was spent in all campaigns—including 
local, state, and federal contests.—Ed 











Ideas to Live By 














“I tell you the New Frontier is here, whether we 
seek it or not. Beyond that frontier are uncharted 
areas of science and space, unsolved problems of peace 
and war, unconquered pockets of ignorance and preju- 
dice, unanswered questions of poverty and surplus. . . 
I am asking each of you to be the new pioneers on that 
New Frontier.”—Presmpent-eLect Joun F. KenNepy 











THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


ACH year the Mid-West Debate Bureau 

selects a topic for debate in high schools 
and colleges in its region. This year's topic: 
Resolved, That the United States should adopt 
a program of compulsory health insurance for 
all citizens. 

To aid students in preparing for the debate, 
a detailed Debate Handbook has been pre- 
pared on this subject. It is available (for 
$3.50) by writing to the Mid-West Debate 
Bureau, Box 8, Normal, Ill. The handbook 
discusses debate strategy and breaks down the 
main arguments on each side of the question. 
It also provides an extensive bibliography for 
use in doing research. 

The subject of compulsory health insurance 
has long been debated heatedly—in classrooms, 
in lecture halls, on the floor of Congress, and 
in the recent Presidential campaign. On one 
side are those who say that such a program 
would be the only way to meet effectively the 
rising costs of medical services. On the other 
side are those who say that compulsory 
health insurance would bring the U.S. that 
much closer to socialism. 

Many nations have compulsory health insur- 
ance. Should such a plan be set up in the U.S.? 
Here are the main arguments on both sides. 


A pro and con discussion 


on the 1960-61 
Mid-West Debate Topic: 
Should the U.S. adopt a program 


of compulsory health insurance 


for all citizens? 





1. The cost of medical care has risen beyond the financial 
means of the average American. 


Between 1936 and 1956 the over-all cost of medical care 
soared 85 per cent. Hospital costs alone have been rising 
six per cent a year since 1936—and are expected to rise at 
least another five per cent a year in the next five yearg 

What does this mean? It means that millions of Americans 
will not be able to afford the medical care they need. Mil- 
lions of others will be plunged into lifelong debt to pay 
for the care they must have. And, according to one insur- 
ance company, up to half a million Americans a year will 
have medical bills larger than their total annual incomel 

The recent growth of voluntary medical and hospital 
insurance plans (Blue Cross and Blue Shield, for example) 
has helped somewhat to stem the tide of rising costs. But, 
today, these plans are faced with a dilemma: how to avoid 
bankruptcy. Either they must cut back on their benefits 
or raise their rates. And those that raise their rates—and 
many do—risk pricing themselves out of business. 


2. Voluntery plans do not cover everyone—and never will. 


Today at least 50,000,000 Americans have no medical 
coverage under any kind of voluntary program. These are 


or Private Res 


1. Compulsory health insurance is completely contrary to 
America’s system of free enterprise. 


A government health insurance program would place the 
entire medical profession under the thumb of politicians and 
bureaucrats. This is what happened in Britain when they 
adopted their program of socialized medicine. 

An American physician who visited Britain a few years 
ago, to observe at firsthand the way their National Health 
Service functioned, had this to say on his return: “I sat 
with one doctor while he saw 18 patients in 90 minutes. 
All he had time to do was ask a few questions, then reach 
for a [printed] form to fill out.” 

Another British doctor, snowed under by the rigors of 
Britain's system, once told an American correspondent: 
“Week after week, I waste hours making out forms and 
reports, attending committee meetings. This interferes with 
my care of those who really need me. Please tell our friends 
in America never, never, never adopt such a program!” 


2. The U. S. has the highest quality of medical care in the 
world—and at a comparatively low cost. 

For every 100,000 people in the U.S. there are 118 physi- 
cians. This average is greater than most socialized-medicine 
nations have—or most of the other nations of the world. 
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people who cannot afford to pay the premiums on individual] 
policies, and people whose employers do not contribute 
to the burden of paying premiums. These are the aged, the 
crippled, the unemployed, the low-income families—the 
very people least able to meet the financial drain of paying 
costly medical and hospital bills. 

So long as these people are excluded, voluntary health 
insurance is inadequate to meet medical needs. 

The Health Insurance Institute reports that there are 
1,200 different programs of health insurance in the U.S. 
today—each with different benefits and with varying systems 
of collection and payment. Is this efficient? How can it be 
if 50,000,000 Americans are excluded from the benefits! 
A single system for the entire nation would be better. And, 
as every insurance expert knows, the more people included 
in an insurance system the lower the over-all costs—and 
the greater the benefits. 

Some people say that a compulsory plan would mean that 
the rich would have to pay for medical care for the poor. 
Is this fair, they ask? It’s not only fair, but democratic. 

Would it be fair, for example, to prevent the children 
of the poor from attending school, just because their parents 
could not afford to pay any taxes? The poor receive the same 
fire and police protection as the rich, and they enjoy equal 
rights as citizens. They deserve to receive equal oppor- 
tunities to receive hospital and medical care. 

(Continued on page 44) 


onsibility? 


True, medical care in the U.S. is not free—nor would it 
be under a compulsory insurance plan, which would prob- 
ably raise our taxes. But consider this: the average American 
family today spends less than five per cent of its annual 
income on medical care, Is this an unreasonable price to 
pay for good health? Certainly not. Most families spend 
more than that on entertainment. 

Says an indignant physician in California: “As a doctor, 
I'm tired of being the whipping boy: for medical costs. 
Doctors have little contro] over medical costs. Their fees 
represent less than one third of the total sum of these 
costs. Actually, Americans spent more on cigarettes 
last year than on [treatment of] their illnesses.” 

Says a hospital official, bitterly: “People will budget for 
payments on a new car. . . and they'll budget for a new 
TV. But they claim they can’t afford to budget for hospital 
care. This is insanity.” 

If Americans want good medical care as much as they 
want cars and good times, they will have to face up to the 
responsibility of paying for it, 


3. The medical profession vigorously opposes government 
health insurance. 


No doctor wants politicians interfering in his practice 
of medicine, telling him where to practice and how much 
to charge for his services. A doctor has a right—earned 

(Continued on page 52) 





Wide World 
Jazzman “Satchmo” Armstrong 


Black Star 
Poet Frost 


Rey Stevens, ASMP 


Musician Bernstein 


"The World of Mosaic” 


Mosaic artist J. L. Young 


New York City Ballet photes 


Maria Talichief and Nick Magallanes take to air in typically-U.S. ballets. 
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Cultural Wonderland 
or Wasteland? 


OMETIMES America can be breath- 
taking. Zipping from coast to coast 
in five hours by jet, we are overwhelmed 
by the beauty, the richness, the extrava- 
gance of our land. Mammoth super- 
markets, humming factories, cities tow- 
ering skyward, lush, sprawling suburbs, 
neatly manicured farm lands, the low, 
electric buzz of automatic living. 

The miracle of America’s incredible 
development in technology has made of 
us, in the words of Harvard University 
economist John Galbraith, an “affluent 
society”"—one which is the envy and the 
admiration of many other societies 
around the world. We have more leisure, 
higher incomes, greater comfort than 
any other nation in history. 

But what of the so-called “finer things 
in life”? What about art, music, litera- 
ture, drama, scholarship? What about 
these in America? 

Half a century ago Europeans scorned 
America as a “cultural desert” where 
the pursuit of the “almighty dollar” was 
the highest aspiration of man. A clever 
saying of the times was that America 
would be the only nation in history to 
go from barbarism to degeneracy with- 
out the “usual intervening period of 
civilization,” Many American artists and 
intellectuals fled to England and the 
European continent where they felt 
more at home, more welcomed, more 
appreciated than in their own country. 

Since that time, however, a cultural 
revolution has been sweeping America. 
American poets, artists, musicians, and 


scholars have gained recognition the 
world over. And more than that—today 
the American people, as a whole, are 
hungrily devouring “culture” in all its 
many forms: plays, books, poetry, art, 
music, scholarship. 

There are, for example, more than 
5,000 community theatres across the 
land putting on productions of every- 
thing from Shakespeare to South Pacific 

There are more than 1,000 symphony 
orchestras in the U. S. today, compared 
with 100 in 1920. Moreover, broadcasts 
by our top orchestras in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and Los Angeles reach 
into practically every U. S. home. 

Sales of classical music recordings 
are soaring. They now account for 40 
per cent of the record industry's total 
business—compared with 18 per cent a 
generation ago. Last year U. S. record 
buyers had a choice of 1,840 different 
classical compositions by 466 contem 
porary composers available on 3,375 
recordings. 

Opera, too, is booming in the U.S. 
There are now 728 opera-producing 
groups, which last year gave 3,953 per- 
formances of 258 different operas. More 
over, during the past 11 seasons, the 
NBC Opera Company has brought 41 
different operas into U. S. homes by 
way of nationwide television. Some of 
these were especially commissioned for 
television—and a few (like Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors and Kurt 
Weill’s Down in the Valley) have be- 
come popular classics. 

Our cover for this issue shows a 


scene being rehearsed for a brand-new 


Maynard Frank Wolfe 
opera which will have its world pre- 


Folk Balladeers the Kingston Trio 





miere Friday, December 16, on NBC- 
TV in color, Called The Golden Child, 
it was written by two Americans, Paul 
Engle and Philip Bezanson, and tells a 
Christmas story against a background 
of the California Gold Rush of 1849, It 
thus combines music with history—as 
well as classical opera forms with our 
popular “Western” lore 


‘Tims is just one example, among 
many, of how the arts in America have 
taken on a distinctly American flavor 
Moreover, our friends—the 
same ones who used to look down their 
American culture—are now 
firmest Recently 
for example, the much respected Times 
Literary Supplement of London devoted 
i special edition to a highly flattering 
in the U.S 


European 


noses at 


among our boosters 


examination of cultural life 
Some of the points it made 
> On art: “In America everyone 
urt Bankers always did it, but now 
taxi-drivers, and plumbers also 
women, stu- 
old—they all 


as diverse as 


buys 


farmers 
do it. Rich men, poor men, 
dents, the young and the 
do it. And their choice is 
their own characters.’ 
> On architecture: 
ture today is poet febrile, 
self-confident, lavish For the first 
time in 200 years there is an accepted 
style—as opposed to fashions, revivals, 
and movements [of before].” 
> On literature: “Of all that the Ameri- 
an imagination has created, American 
literature is perhaps the most impres- 
sive. Both poetry and prose are Striking, 
It might well be argued that 
{Robert} Frost is now the greatest poet 
writing in English. The greatest novel- 
ist, though this is more debatable. is 
possibly William Faulkner.” 
> On television: * What it gives is 
of relative goodness and of vast copi- 
it is better entertainment than 
most people could get elsewhere.” 
> On scholarship: “Dozens of university 
presses, scores of private institutes and 
foundations, hundreds of journals and 
newsletters, thousands of surveys and 
reports exhibit the results of an un- 
ceasing, nationwide, solemn-eyed ac- 
tivity which every American citizen has 
learned to regard as sacred and indis 
pensable:; research.” 
> Of U. S. culture as a whole: “In its 
darkness and its light, the American 
imagination has become the most pow- 
erful stream of Western thought and 
culture, It was born out of the Euro- 
pean Renaissance; it was suckled by the 


“American architec- 


struc tural, 


1uISDeSS; 


European Reformation; and it was sus- 
tained by Europe until it broke free 
into independent life. Now we in old 
Europe see in New Europe a vast 
vigour channelled through that common 
fount of inspiration which we call the 
English language, and which is our 
common heritage.” 

Today, touring American artists, ac- 
tors, and musicians (both jazz and 
classical) are receiving popular and 
critical acclaim in practically every 
capital around the world, The pro- 
grams of the Vienna State Opera or of 
Italy's famous La Scala Opera in Milan, 
for example, regularly include American 
singers. U. S. ballet troupes bring 
bravos not only in New York and Chi- 


cago, but in London, Paris, and—yes— 


nae 
Judy Sanford, 13, shares star billing 
with Broadway and opera star Patricia 
Neway in new opera Golden Child to be 
telecast next month (see cover and p. 4). 


Moscow. Louis 
crowds in Berlin, 
Congo. 

Here at home American youth gives 
every indication of being as culturally 
“alive” as their elders. The U. S. system 
of free public education introduces mil- 
lions of young men and women to liter- 
ary and art classics and encourages 
their own creative and artistic talents. 
Last year, for example, Scholastic Mag- 
azines Awards for student art, writing, 
and photography drew more than 335,- 
000 entries from teens across the nation. 

From teen-agers to Grandma Moses, 
the 100-year-old artist, Americans seem 


Armstrong packs in 
Rome, Delhi, and the 


4 ter ae 
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enthusiastically caught up in what 


Reginald Allen, director of the new, 
mammoth Lincoln Center for the Per 
forming Arts in New York, has called 
“the cultural explosion in America.” 


But if there is praise for American 


culture in the 1960's, there is also a 
fair share of criticism, too. Critics point 
out, for example, that quantity is not 
the same as quality. ‘ 

Some critics bemoan the trend to- 
ward “digests and condensations” in 
everything from novels and plays to 
scholarship and philosophy. Such sugar 
coating, they complain, spoils the flavor 
of literature and learning. 

There is also a great deal of criti- 
cism aimed at the mediocre level 
television and at Hollywood’s “Dream 
Factory,” as the movie industry has 
been called. am appalled,” writes 
critic John Crosby, “that this great me 
dium of information and education is so 
totally dedicated to utter vacuity. Don’t 
be misled by the professional apologists 
that this is all television can afford to 
do, or all the public wants of it. The 
people want and deserve something 
much better than they're getting.” 

Other critics attack the emphasis on 
violence, sex, and psychological abnor- 
mality which seems to run through 
many modern plays, movies, novels, 
and even painting. Here is how critic 
Jack Gould recently described a TV 
presentation making its debut this year 

“If viewers thought that last season’s 
post-quiz uproar might have had some 
beneficial consequences on TV quality 
[the program] should put a stop to 
such incipient naiveté. A gruesome 
choking, child kidnapping,  schizo- 
phrenia, and a flock of psychopaths 
were among the infractions and individ 
uals reviewed without intrusion by the 
police. A little less violence this season? 
Yes, sure.” 

But for all these failings, most Amer- 
icans would agree that the best of our 
cultural contributions are among the 
finest of any modern nation. And what's 
more, ours is becoming a mass culture 
shared and enjoyed by more and more 
people, and patterned after the Ameri- 
can tradition of equality for all men. 

As commentator Bob Considine put 
it recently: “In other countries of the 
world, the truly cultured group is only 
a small minority. Here in this country 
the same is probably true. But we are 
trying something different in this coun 
try. We are trying to give our culture a 
broader base, trying to spread the love 
of the arts among all people. This is a 
particularly American ambition. If it is 
not completely successful as yet, that 
doesn’t mean that it won't be attained 
as the years roll by.” 

—WiiiiaM LINEBERRY 





Wide World 


Almost all modern improvements such as paved roads and sidewalks in Veena, 


Laotian administrative capital, have been paid for by U. S$. 
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Wide World 
Fate of Laos, now blocking Com- 
munists from lands in Southeast 
Asia, may hold key to future of 
Asia. Detail map of Laos above 
shows strongholds of factions 
fighting for control of country. 


+ 





As tiny Laos splinters 
into wrangling, 
warring factions, 
the Reds wait 
on the sidelines, 


ready to pick up the pieces 


Next Red 


Wide World 
Ten-year-old Laotian boy brandish- 
es weapon, boasts he can use it. 





HE crisp crack of rifles and mortar 

fire periodically stills the chatter of 

the birds and animals in the remote 

Southeast Asian jungle kingdom of Laos. 

Daily skirmishes take their toll of 

lives. Patrols steal through the forests 

of teakwood. Guerrillas, deployed for 

a hit-and-run raid on a sleepy village, 

crouch in the wild mountains of the 
north. 

Camouflaged teen-aged soldiers bur- 
row deeper into vantage points beside 
the muddy Mekong River that snakes 
north and south through the land, 

These are the shifting and shadowy 
signs of an on-again off-again war that 
is crumbling the fragile structure of 
order in Laos, Chaos, comment some 
observers, has become a fact of life in 
the disorganized land 

This is how the scrambled Laotian 
political lineup reads at the moment 
> (1) Camped in Vientiane, the admin- 
istrative capital of Laos, is Captain 
Kong Le, a wiry 26-year-old para- 
trooper. Last August he and his 800- 
man battalion captured the city in a 
Rounding up 
the Laotian Assembly, Kong Le’s troops 
forced the lawmakers to approve for 
mation of a new government headed by 
Prince Phouma as 
(In Laos, the title Prince does not refer 
to members of the royal family but to 
some members of the nobility.) Suave, 
French-speaking Phouma, who has been 
premier three times, claims he is neither 
pro-West nor pro-Communist. 
> (2) Ousted by Kong Le was the pro- 
American premier, Tiao Somsanith. He 
had taken office last spring following 
allegedly rigged elections. On the day 
of the coup, Somsanith was in Luang 
Prabang, the royal capital, for the 
funeral of Laos’ late king, Sisavang 
Vong. (The body of the king, kept in 
formaldehyde since his death the pre- 
vious year, could not be buried until a 
suitable sandalwood tree for his coffin 
had been found. Tradition dictated that 
the king's coffin must be made from a 
perfectly formed sandalwood.) As the 
late king was being given a royal fare- 
well, Kong Le took over in Vientiane. 
>» (3) Opposing Kong Le is pro-West- 
ern General Phoumi Nosavan, minister 
of defense in the Somsanith govern- 


one-day bloodless coup 


Souvanna premier. 


ment. Nosavan, trom his southern base 
at Savannakhet (see map) commands 
the loyalty of most of the nation’s 30,- 
000-man army. For the past two months, 
his forces have grappled to a stand-off 
with Kong Le’s troops. Nosavan has 
been unable to move large numbers of 
his troops against Kong Le because 
the May-to-November monsoon (rainy 
season) turns most roads in quagmires. 
> (4) A splinter group opposed to Gen- 
eral Nosavan has formed in recent 
weeks. This faction is reportedly grouped 
around the present king, Savang Vat- 
thana. He is the 53-year-old son of 
Laos’ former monarch 
> (5) Sitting out the “vest pocket” civil 
war for the moment is the Communist 
dominated Pathet Lao (Land of Lao) 
party—which controls northeastern Laos 
bordering Communist North Viet Nam. 
Pathet Lao troops have been allegedly 
trained and armed by Chinese and 
North Vietnamese Communists. Headed 
by Prince Souphannouvong, half broth- 
er of Premier Phouma, the Pathet Lao 
has been waging a guerrilla war against 
the Lactian government for two years. 
Premier Phouma and Kong Le claim 
their chief aim is to come to terms with 
the Pathet Lao. General Nosavan main- 
tains there can be no settlement with 
the Communists. He wants them routed 
by force. eo 
> Last week Premier 
tedly signed an agreement with 
athet Lao leaders to form a new, 
“neutralist” coalition government. But 
this represents only a two-way pact in 
a three-way civil war 


Phouma unex- 


‘ee verbal and military barrages 
streaming from the steaming Laotian 
jungles have turned that nation’s poli- 
tics into a bewildering array of conflict- 
ing cliques. A new “King of the Moun- 
tain” seems to top Laos’ shaky political 
pyramid monthly. 

Nearly 10,000 miles away, worried 
U. S. officials are scanning scanty intel- 
ligence data trickling in from Laos. For 
this primitive, land-locked nation (about 
the size of Kansas) is one of the free 
world’s vital dams in the struggle to 
keep communism from spilling into 
the other lands of Southeast Asia. 


Victim in the Far East? 
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Laos, sandwiched between Thailand 
and North Viet Nam, is the cork that 
bottles up the North Vietnamese and 
Chinese Communists. Should that cork 
be popped—that is, if Laos should fall 
to the Communists—all of Southeast 
Asia, including Thailand and rubbe: 
rich Malaya, would be endangered. 

This explains the extraordinary steps 
the U. S. has been taking to bolste: 
the shaky defenses and economy of an 
independent Laos. Since 1955 the U. S 
has pumped $287,000,000 worth of 
economic and military aid into Laos 
This includes everything from auto 
matic rifles to mining equipment. 

Laos gets more aid per capita from 
the U. S.--considering that the country 
has only about 3,000,000 people—than 
any other nation in the world. 

The 30,000-man Laotian army is run 
with U. S. funds. The U. S. also pays a 
large share of the costs of building 
roads, schools, and public health facili 
ties. In fact, Laos has so little money 
that its tax collecting department some 
times spends more mongy. for its paper 
work than it takes in. 

This fall, as the Laotian political 
stage becarne more and more crowded 

and chaotic—U. S, statesmen kept a 
weather eye cocked for serious trouble 
there. Last month, U. S. General Willis- 
ton B. Palmer, director of military as 
sistance activities under the U. S. De 
fense Department, admitted that “the 
situation is so confused we are not sure 
who is responsible for anything.” 

As a result Washington announced 
a temporary suspension of military aid 
to Laos. The U. S. wanted to make sure 
the weapons Laos was receiving would 
not be channeled into Communist hands 
in the confusion. 

State Department official J. Graham 
Parsons flew to Vientiane. He is re 
ported to have told Premier Souvanna 
Phouma that the political and military 


Northern hill tribesmen, euspocted of ‘id. 
ing Communists, rounded up by army. 
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fighting between the Laotian leaders 
imperiled the nation’s future and aided 
only the Communists. 

It was also believed in some quarters 
that the announced cut in U. S. military 
aid was an effort to force the premier 
to unite with General Nosavan before 
starting new peace talks with Pathet Lao. 

Premier Phouma, however, allegedly 
threatened to turn to the Soviet bloc 
should U. S. military aid be withdrawn. 
Faced with this prospect, the U. S. 
State Department announced the U. S. 
was resuming military aid to Laos. Last 
week, however, Phouma said he would 
seek “good neighbor” relations with Red 
China and North Viet Nam. 


Lm conspiratorial air of intrigue 
swirling through Laos’ royal palace and 
government buildings scarcely touched 
the average Laotian. As “Mr. Laotian” 
sits in his bamboo stilt-supported house 
(to protect it from moisture and jungle 
rot), his chief concern is likely to be his 
rice crop—not politics. As he squishes 
through the mud street outside his home 
he probably knows little more of events 
in Laos than those in his own village. 
For Laos is a land that the 20th cen- 
tury seems to have ignored. It does not 
possess a single railroad. A railroad in 
Thailand comes to a dead end a few 
miles short of the Laotian border. From 
and men shoulder 


there elephants 
cargoes for the trek to Laos, 

The country’s few hundred miles of 
roads and paths are often impassable or 
swallowed by fast-growing jungle plants. 


Merchandise coming to Laos from 
Saigon (in South Viet Nam) takes two 
weeks to make the 600-mile trip to 
Vientiane. When a Laotian wants to go 
somewhere he usually walks—or else 
paddles down part of the 650-mile-long 
Mekong River, the country’s number 
one highway. 

The country does not have a single 
gasoline station. Fuel for vehicles comes 
from barrels kept in government supply 
depots. Nor does Laos have what could 
be called a reliable communications 
system. 

Post 
places. 

Phones—at last count (in 1958) there 
was a grand total of 668 telephones. 

Schools—few and far between. (In 
1960 Laos had only 2,500 high school 
students. ) 

About 80 per cent of the people of 
Laos can neither read nor write. Trained 
Laotian technicians are rare. Few Lao- 
tians can yet operate the machinery sent 
from the U. S. Several years ago the 
U. §. discovered that many Laotian 
soldiers had never been taught to operate 
the weapons they were receiving. 

Laos’ mineral riches of coal, copper, 
and lead lie untapped—partly because 
there are not enough skilled workers. 

Diseases such as malaria and tubercu- 
losis are widesptead. Medical aid is 
scarce. In recent years, however, some 
Laotians have had the services of U. S. 
doctor Thomas Dooley. He entered 
Laos in 1956 because “it is backward 
medically and there’s sc much work to 
do.” His humanitarian and unselfish 


offices—non-existent in most 


work in primitive Laos has made him 
world famous. 


“Tsoves seemingly removed from 
history’s mainstream, Laos has been a 
target of foreign conquerors for cen- 
turies. The Khmers (a native Cambodian 
race), the Burmese, Thais (Siamese), 
and Annamese (a Mongolian race who 
lived in what is now South Viet Nam) 
all controlled Laos in earlier centuries. 

In the 19th century Siam (now called 
Thailand) seized the area. But in 1893 
Siam was forced to recognize French 
rule in Laos. Later the country was in- 
corporated into French Indo-China, 
which included the present day lands 
of North and South Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos. 

Laos was ruled as part of Indo-China 
by France until World War II, when 
the Japanese moved in. After the war a 
movement for an independent Laos took 
root. At the same time the French were 
plunged into an eight-year war (1946- 
1954) with Vietnamese Communist 
rebels. Both sides often maneuvered 
through Laotian territory. 

In 1949 the French gave Laos its 
independence. Laos became a consti- 
tutional monarchy .under King Sisa 
vang Vong, an aging ruler the French 
had deposed back in 1905. With typical 
Laotian tranquility the king is reported 
to have said: “I did not mind waiting 
After all, forty-odd years is not such a 
long time.” 

Four years later the Vietnamese Com- 
munist army invaded northern Laos, a 
nearly inaccessible, mountainous area 
inhabited by tribesmen living under 
conditions even more primitive than 
those elsewhere in the land. The Com 
munists set up two 
provinces. The tribesmen, whom the 
Laotian government had never been 
able to control, rallied around the Com- 
munists and were organized into the 
Pathet Lao party and army. 

The Laotian army acted quickly to 
overthrow the Communist government 
—but was unable to gain control over 
the tribesmen. For several years the 
mountaineers launched frequent raids 
on army posts. It was not until 1957 
that a truce was arranged and super- 
vised by an international commission 
composed of representatives from Can- 
ada, Poland, and India, 

Meanwhile, the French had suffered 
a series of defeats from the Reds in 
Viet Nam, At a peace parley called to 
resolve the fighting, France agreed to 
give up its control of Indo-China. Under 
the agreement Laos was to be neutral 
and to allow no foreign bases to be es- 
tablished on its soil. (For that reason, 
Dr. Dooley had to resign a U. S. Navy 
commission he held before he could 
enter Laos.) 


governments in 





Under terms of this truce, the two 
northern provinces were to accept the 
authority of the government at Vien- 
tiane. A new government with Pathet 
Lao representatives was to be formed. 
All but two of the Pathet Lao battalions 
were to be disbanded. The remaining 
two were to be absorbed by the Royal 
Laotian Army. However, one of these 
two battalions balked and eluded cap 
ture in the northern hills. It now forms 
the core of the Red guerrilla army 


A GOVERNMENT containing Com 
nunists was formed as the truce agree 
ment stipulated. A crisis-ridden period 
* coalition government followed. In 
1958 the non-Communist government 
leaders decided they had enough of the 
Reds. Pathet Lao leaders were dumped 

This marked the beginning of new 
Pathet Lao 
forces and the government. The Pathet 
Lao army, though never strong enough 


hostilities between the 


to move down from the north, could 
nevertheless not be pinned down by 
government troops. Last year Laos com 
plained to the United Nations that the 
Pathet Lao army was being armed by 
the Chinese and North Vietnamese 
Communists. However, a U. N. fact- 
finding commission could find no proof 

Last spring new—and allegedly 
rigged—national elections were held 
The Laotian government allowed only 
a handful of Communist candidates to 
run for assembly seats. In one known 
Communist stronghold in the north, the 
anti-Communist candidate rolled up 
16,000 votes. His Communist opponent 
got a total of only 16 Votes. 

But the new government of pro-West 
ern Premier Somsanith lasted only until 
Kong Le made his move in August. 

At the moment the future of tiny 
beleaguered Laos shapes up as a big 
question mark. Though it has been 
heavily subsidized by the U. S. and gen- 
erally leans toward the West, can it 
really be counted as a U. S. ally? Many 
veteran observers doubt it. 

Now that Premier Phouma has in- 
vited the Communist Pathet Lao into 
his government, the question mark 
looms even bigger. Also, will anti- 
Communist Gen. Nosavan go along? 
Even if he does, there are many who 
insist that the Communist record of 
undermining coalition governments 
dooms any new Laotian “neutral” 
coalition to failure 
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Laos (louz) 

Luang Prabang (lwiing’ pri.biing’ ) 
Mekong (ma’kéng) 

Phoumi Nosavan (p60’mé n60’sa.van) 
Savang Vatthana (s&’vink vit.ha.na’) 
Souphannouvong (sd0p.han.6.ving ) 
Souvanna Phouma (s60.vii.nii’ pii’mii ) 
Tiao Somsanith (té’4.6 sém.sin.Tt’ ) 
Vientiane (vyin.tyan’) 


Wide 
among 


tribespeople of Central Laos, teaching them modern hygiene. 


The EKight-Hour Day 
Comes a Cropper 


o HEN the water rises, the fish 

eat the ants, and when the 
water drops the ants eat the fish.” 
So goes an old Laotian proverb 

To the Laotian this means that 
both good fortune and disastei are 
to be expected—and accepted—with 
tranquility. “Therefore,” in the words 
of another Laotian saying, “it’ is 
better to love than to hate and to 
meet each day of life with joy.” 

This is one reason why most of the 
3,000,000 slight, graceful, black- 
haired people of Laos do not become 
overly concerned about the political 
ups and downs of their country. 

Most Laotians live in isolated for- 
est villages nestled in Laos’ fertile 
valleys. The biggest city is Vientiane, 
with a population of 80,000. Most 
other towns are overgrown villages. 

Almost all Laotians are Buddhists, 
who are taught that every living 
thing is sacred. A Westerner in Laos 
may be startled to see a Laotian bow 
and ask for forgiveness from some 
insect he had accidentally crushed. 

Noted for their politeness «nd hos- 
pitality, Laotians consider it an honor 
when an itinerant, orange-robed Bud- 
dhist priest, or any stray passer-by, 
asks for a night's lodgings. 

For centuries, most Laotians have 
been content to farm a little, fish a 
little, and perhaps carve decorations 
for the local pagoda (temple). How- 
ever, they are likely to tell a visitor 
they don’t believe in working hard. 

According to one story, some 
years ago when Laos was part of 
French Indo-China, French officials 
announced plans to give the people 
of the French colonies the same 


eight-hour working day as France 
itself. In Viet Nam, the workers were 
enthusiastic. In Cambodia, nobody 
was excited because it never occurred 
to anyone there to work more than 
eight hours. Laotians, however, 
greeted the plan with horror. “Work 
eight hours a day!” they said. “Do 
those French want slave labor?” 


Deans their lack of what Amer- 
icans might call “drive,” and the 
signs of primitiveness in their coun- 
try, Laotians cannot be called poor. 
Their land is fertile. Their small 
farms usually produce enough rice 
for their families. They also grow 
corn, coffee, tobacco, and fruits. 

Sometimes, hidden away in the 
jungle, is a clearing where a Laotian 
may grow a crop of poppies. When 
the poppy leaves fall off, the Lao- 
tians puncture the poppy pods. A 
thick, white liquid oozes out. It is 
dried, ground, and molded into little 
cakes. The product: opium, an .im- 
portant source of revenue for many 
Laotians—even though traffic in this 
narcotic is illegal in most countries. 

During festival weeks the “Land 
of the Million Elephants,” as Laos 
is often called, becomes an exotic 
jungle land of make-believe. The 
men dress as mythological demons 
and heroes, and parade from village 
to village chanting old Laotian songs. 

And when the festivities end, the 
villagers return home and _ settle 
down to a way of life that, for cen- 
turies, has remained largely un- 
touched by the material progress of 
the outside world. 





























Herbiock in Washington Post 


“Now, With Just Another Small Switch—“ 


Afterthoughts on a 


CLOSE 
EIECTION 


The close victory of 
President-elect Kennedy 
has raised some puzzling 
questions for historians 


and political scientists 


ILLIONS of sleepy-eyed Ameri- 
cans hugged the “big eye” of 
their TV screens on the morning of 
November 9, 1940. If they had gone 
to bed at all on Election Night, they 
had done so with the assurance that 
Democratic Senator John F. Kennedy 
was leading his Republican opponent 
for the Presidency, Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, by nearly 2,000,000 
votes and an apparent majority of elec- 
tora] votes. 
But in the wee hours of the pre- 
dawn, Kennedy's lead kept getting 


smaller and smaller. By the time most 
Americans awoke and returned to their 
TV sets and radios, Kennedy's margin 
had shrunk below 400,000 votes. Sev- 
eral states were still in doubt. In fact, 
the Democratic candidate lacked the 
269 electoral votes needed to clinch his 
victory. And the agonizingly slow vote- 
counting in California was showing a 
gradual Nixon gain. 

Many historians—and older voters 
with good memories—found themselves 
recalling the close election of 1916. 
That year, Charles Evans Hughes had 
gone to bed confident that he was 
President-elect. He awoke to find that 
he had lost. The final tally of Califor- 
nia’s ballots showed that Woodrow Wil- 
son had carried the state by 3,806 votes 
and gained enough electoral votes to 
keep Wilson in the White House for 
another four years. 

But as the hours of November 9, 
1960, ticked on, the returns indicated 
increasingly that Senator Kennedy had 
won the contest by a substantial margin 
of electoral votes despite the closing 
gap of popular votes (for virtually com- 
plete statistics two weeks after the elec- 
tion, see page 19). Counting the votes 
cast for minor party candidates, Ken- 
nedy apparently ended up with about 
49.8 per cent of the popular vote— 
making him the fourth “minority” 
President of this century (the others: 
Wilson in 1912, 1916; Truman in 1948). 

There were demands from groups in 
both parties for recounts in certain 
states. But spokesmen for both parties 
agreed that any recount would not 
change the final electoral-vote outcome 
~—that Kennedy was clearly “in”—how- 
ever close he might be in popular votes. 

If the 1960 Presidential race was a 
“squeaker,” it may not have been so 
much of a surprise ty the candidates 
themselves. Months ago, both Nixon 
and Kennedy predicted that this elec- 
tion might be the closest in our history. 
Their opinions differed from some poli- 
tical forecasters who, in the campaign's 
final weeks, had predicted a sizable 
Kennedy victory. As it turned out, the 
candidates themselves were the more 
accurate judges. 

The closeness of the election seemed 
to prove one potent fact—as Republi- 
can Vice-Presidential candidate Henry 
Cabot Lodge put it—that the two-party 
system was very much alive and healthy 
in mid-20th-century America. Talk 
about a “minority” Republican party 
needing a “non-political” war hero to 
attract voters was weakened by the 
closeness with which Nixon came to 
winning. The once-solidly Democratic 
states of Florida, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
and Kentucky fell into the Nixon col- 
umn. On the other hand, in New York, 
a 1956 Republican majority of nearly 
1,600,000 was turned into a Democratic 





majority of about 400,000. And, 
throughout the nation, there were signs 
of much ticket-splitting by voters. In 
Massachusetts, for example, the ma- 
jority of voters was overwhelmingly for 
Kennedy—but Republicans won the 
governorship and held on to a key Sen- 
ate seat. 

While both Democrats and Republi- 
cans analyzed and rationalized the 1960 
results, the popular-vote picture con- 
tinued to change in the tense week fol- 
lowing the election. With an estimated 
3,000,000 absentee ballots to be 
counted—and with possible recounts in 
several states—it became more and more 
possible for Kennedy to lose the slim 
margin of popular votes he held and to 
become President only by his majority 
of electoral votes. 

Two U.S. Presidents have, in fact. 
been elected with a majority of elec- 
toral votes and a minority of popular 
votes. In 1876 Democrat Samuel J. 
Tilden beat Rutherford B. Hayes by 
250,807 popular votes—but lost the 
election to Haves bv one electoral vote. 
In 1888 Democrat Grover Cleveland 
beat Benjamin Harrison by almost 100.,- 
000 popular votes—but lost out in the 
electoral college by 233 to 168 

The closeness of the 1960 elections 
set many Americans—historians, poli 
tical scientists, politicians, and average 
citizeéns—to thinking anew about these 
aspects of our electoral system: 
> Should the electoral college be aban 

doned completely in favor of direct 

popular vote for President? 

Should Presidential campaigns be cut 

shorter? 

Should the “interregnum” 

Election Day 

shortened—or 

gether? 

Should the 

choosing candidates be overhauled? 

How great a part will TV play in 

future election campaigns? 


Ar a press conference following the 


1960 elections, Senator Mike Mansfield 
(Dem., Mont.)—who may take over 
Lyndon Johnson's post as Senate Ma- 
jority Leader—announced that he plans 
to introduce legislation in the next Con- 
gress to abolish the electoral college 
He said the closeness of the contest 
between Kennedy and Nixon demon- 
strated clearly that a President should 
be elected by a majority of the direct 
popular vote—not by a majority of the 
electors. 

Under the electoral college system, 
the party that wins a state (even by as 
little as one vote) receives all the state’s 
electoral votes. However, there is no 
law which says that electors must vote 
for their party's official choice. But most 
of the time they do 


between 
inauguration be 
alto 


and 
perhaps ended 


convention system for 


Defenders of the electoral college 
reply that the system is a necessity. 
They argue that if the outcome, in a 
Presidential race as close as this one, 
were to be decided strictly on the basis 
of the popular vote—the recounting, 
the challenging, and the resulting liti- 
gation would never end in time for the 
inauguration of the new President. (For 
more arguments on both sides of the 
issue, see Forum Topic of the Week, 
“The Electoral College, Time for a 


Change?” in our Sept. 21 issue.) 


‘Tews rigors of the 1960 campaign 
also brought serious protests about the 
length of campaigning from many cor- 
respondents who followed the candi- 
dates on their “whistle-stops,” motor- 
cades, and jet-propelled speech-making 
junkets. Because of their relative youth, 
the two 1960 candidates were able to 
keep up the heavy pace they set for 
themselves—but not without showing 
signs of extreme fatigue in the final 
days of the campaign. “The exquisite 
agony,” Vice-President Nixon called it. 

In Britain, election campaigns last 
only three weeks, and candidates are 
limited strictly as to the amount of 
money they can spend and the amount 
of radio and TV time they can use. 
Many people believe this makes far 
more sense than our three or four 
months of campaigning. 

Senator Mansfield has declared that 
he is also preparing to introduce legis- 
lation in the 87th Congress to limit 
U.S. Presidential campaigns to three 
or four weeks. This, he says, would take 
“the pressure off the candidates, off the 
people, and off the government.” 

Opponents of Mansfield’s proposals 
argue, however, that it would also re- 
strict the candidates’ ability to present 
their views and programs to all of the 
prospective voters in our huge nation. 
These opponents point out that in Bri- 
tain no candidates run nationally. Each 
election district elects a Member of 
Parliament, and the majority party 
then chooses the Prime Minister from 
the Members elected. Thus, a candidate 
needs to campaign only in his own dis- 
trict, and prospective Prime Ministers 
need do little “politicking” throughout 
the country as a whole. This, however, 
is far from the case in the U.S 


Pirie with criticism of the length 
of U.S. campaigns has been renewed 
criticism of the system by which Presi- 
dential candidates are nominated. Once 
again Senator Mansfield has been in the 
forefront of the critics. He says that 
national nominating conventions should 
be abandoned in favor of “some kind 
of direct [national] primary.” This, he 
says, would permit rank-and-file party 
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members to select the nominees—not 
party bosses. Once chosen, the candi- 
dates would have a two-week period of 
grace during which to prepare for the 
three-or-four-week campaign. 
Defenders of the convention system 
argue, in reply, that conventions have 
furnished great leaders—Lincoln, Wil- 
son, Bryan, Theodore and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Willkie, Stevenson, and 
Eisenhower, to name just a few. The 
professional politicians who may con- 
trol the convention know that they can 
win the election only by putting their 
best foot forward. Thus they tend to 
pick their most qualified candidate. 
Furthermore, if we were to adopt a 
nationwide primary, a minority of party 
members might end up choosing the 
candidate. Only about 60 per cent of 
the U.S. electorate vote in actual elec- 
tions; the number voting in nominating 
primaries would probably be far less. 
(For more arguments on both sides of 
the convention-vs.-primary debate, see 
our Forum Topic, Dec. 2, 1959, issue.) 


T eatceiniss our history, nomi- 
nating conventions have been pushed 
progressively forward to shrink the 
length of the campaign that follows. 
Once held in April and May, they now 
take place as late as July and August. 
Some party leaders believe they should 
be held as late as September. They say 
that in the age of television, candidates 
can reach more voters more quickly 
than ever through electronic means. 
Since 1952, the year of the first Presi- 
dential election in which TV was widely 
used, it has been believed that TV 
would make campaigning infinitely 
easier. With TV, it was said, a candi- 
date could face the camera once and 
have his words reach millions—an audi- 
ence which previously would take him 
days if not weeks of campaigning to 
(Continued on page 48) 


Yardley in Baltimore Sun 


Close popular vote was not reflected in final 
electoral tally. Some favor changing system. 





Transition: From Ike to JFK 








A REVIEW OF LATE -NEWS AT PRESS TIME 


Wide World 


President-elect Kennedy calls on Richard M. Nixon, the defeated candidate. 


RESIDENT-elect John F. Kennedy 

broke precedent by calling in per- 
son on the man who opposed him in 
the campaign. 

Kennedy flew from his Palm Beach, 
Fla., vacation headquarters to Key 
Biscayne (an island 10 miles southeast 
of Miami), wheré Vice-President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon and his family were 
vacationing. 

The two men talked for an hour and 
made plans to meet again in Washing- 
ton, probably in December. The pri- 
mary purpose of their meeting, said the 
President-elect, was to resume the cor- 
dial friendship they had enjoyed in 
Washington for nearly 14 years. Nixon 
and Kennedy were sworn in as “fresh- 
men” members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the very same day in 
January, 1947. For the past few years 
their Senate offices have been just across 
the hall from each other. 

Commenting -on the Kennedy visit, 
the Vice-President said: “This was an 
excellent example not only for the peo- 
ple of the United States but for the 
whole world of how the American sys- 
tem works.” 

Meanwhile, Kennedy named a staff 
of advisers to work with President Ei- 
senhower's staff to make the transition 


from the old to the new Administra- 
tion a smooth and careful one. 

The President-elect has said that the 
first 100 days of his Administration may 
be the most crucial. Senator Kennedy's 
postelection statements indicated that 
he would probably urge the 87th Con- 
gress to: 

Pincrease federal expenditures for na- 
tional defense. 

Praise the minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour—or at least to $1.15 an hour 
Papprove federal grants to states to 
raise teachers’ salaries and aid school 
construction. 

Pset up a program of medical aid for 
the aged, to be financed through the 
existing Social Security system. 

But the House Republican leader, 
Rep. Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, 
warned that a strengthened conserva- 
tive coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats would “have to be 
reckoned with.” 

“We're not going for a Jot of radical, 
wild-eyed, spendthrift proposals that 
will do the country severe damage,” 
Congressman Halleck declared. 

Kennedy indicated he would rely 
heavily on Vice-President-elect Lyndon 
B. Johnson in winning Congressional 
approval for his programs. A Congres- 


sional veteran, Johnson has been Senate 
Majority Leader since 1954. “We will 
work closely together in meeting our 
respective responsibilities to our coun- 
try,” Kennedy told reporters. 


THE COUNT WAS LONG... 


More than a week after election day 
in Florida—as the nation’s absentee bal- 
lots were still being tallied—Kennedy 
learned that Nixon's home state, Cali- 
fornia, had given its 32 electoral votes 
to the Republican ticket, not the Demo- 
cratic as indicated earlier. Even with 
the loss of California, however, Ken- 
nedy still led Nixon in the all-important 
electoral votes. He had 300 to Nixon's 
223 (see map). 

As this issue went to press, Kennedy 
led by about 178,000 ballots in the 
popular vote, with about 2,000 pre- 
cincts across the nation yet to report 
(see chart on p. 19). Kennedy carried 
22 states to Nixon’s 27. Though Ken- 
nedy carried fewer states than his op- 
ponent, the states he captured were 
generally the more populous ones—with 
more electoral votes. 

At press-time, Mississippi's eight 
electoral votes were still unpledged, as 
were six of Alabama's 11 electoral votes 
It was not yet known if these votes 
would be pledged to Kennedy, to 
Nixon, or a possible “write-in” candi- 
date, when the electoral college meets 
on Dec. 19. 

As the nationwide vote-count neared 
its end, the total number of ballots cast 
soared above 67,000,000—an all-time 
high. It was also an all-time high in 
votes cast for a loser. Nixon was the 
first defeated Presidential candidate in 
U. S. history to win more than 30.- 
000,000 votes 


. AND IT WAS SLOW 


Because the Presidential race was nip 
and tuck all the-way, more and more 
péople came to realize how slow the 
vote-counting process is in many parts 
of the nation. In California, for ex- 
ample, where only San Francisco Coun- 
ty uses voting machines, tabulation 
bogged down in the critical post-mid- 
night hours of election night, keeping 
the rest of the nation in agonizing 
suspense. 

On the morning after election day, 
many newspapers were faced with the 
problem of getting out early editions 
long before the election outcome could 
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Democrats won electoral votes in states colored brown. Republicans captured 
states shaded black. Mississippi and Alabama have blocks of “unpledged electors.’ 


be predicted accurately. Many papers 
that printed Kennedy-victory stories in 
first editions had, by breakfast time, re 
vised their predictions to indicate that 
the outcome was uncertain and, indeed 
that either candidate could win 

Television's election-night coverage 
viewed by an estimated 71,000,000 per 
became an exhaustive “telethon 
for the networks’ reporters, commenta 
tors, and technicians. Among the hard 
est-working “technicians” were huge 
electronic computers employed by the 
networks to forecast the outcome. These 
electronic “brains” digested the early 
results and issued long-range predic 
tions long before the bulk of election 
results was in 

At least one person—Oregon’s Gov 
ernor Mark Hatfield unhapps 
about this. He sent telegrams to the 
['V networks, contending that predic 
early Eastern returns 
affect the voting in 
where, because of the 


sons 


was 


hhons based on 
might 
Western states 
time differential, the polls closed sey 
eral hours later 

“The West should not be stampeded 
nor tranquilized by 
governor said 


possibly 


electronics,” the 


} concerti 


Other observers also voices 
that the early might 
some Western voters to jump on the 
predicted winner's band wagon—or per 
haps even refrain from voting because 
they felt that the outcome of the ele 
tion had already been decided 


ELECTION FACTORS 


What were the major factors behind 
the election Not even the 
electronic “brains” nor the nation’s po- 
litical analysts could say for certain—so 
close was the contest. But among the 
most frequently cited factors were 
these: 

Kennedy's popular strength in the in- 
dustrial Northeast and in most of the 


forecasts cause 


outcome? 


once solidly Democratic South 

>The Democrats had not succeeded in 
winning many “converts” in the normal 
ly Republican Midwest farm belt. 
>The religious issue, predicted by some 
to be the most imponderable issue of 
the campaign, turned out to be exactly 
that. There was some evidence that 
Roman Catholics of both parties in 
Northern states had voted heavily for 
Kennedy. There was also evidence that 
other minority groups, notably Negroes 
and Jews, voted Democratic in larger 
numbers than in the two previous Pres- 
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idential campaigns. Just how many 
Protestants voted against Senator Ken- 
nedy because of his Catholic faith 
could not be easily determined. Some 
analysts believe Kennedy's Catholicism 
cost him Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma. Others believe that Cath- 
olic bloc-voting in some states more 
than offset whatever anti-Catholic vot- 
ing there may or may not have been 
in other states. 


NIXON’S FUTURE 


While political theorists debated the 
closeness of the Kennedy victory, some 
also pondered the political fate of Rich- 
ard Nixon. Would he remain in politics 
or retire in favor of a law practice? 
(He once practiced law in his home 
town, Whittier, Calif.) 

Regardless of whether Nixon runs for 
public office again or not, most experts 
believe he will continue to be an aggres- 
sive and outspoken leader of his party. 
He may indeed be the Republican Pres- 
idential candidate in 1964 (when he 
will be only 51). If not, however, it is 
very likely that he will have much to 
say about who the Republican candi- 
date will be. Since he lost one of the 
closest Presidential races in U.S. his 
tory, his influences on his party will 
probably increase rather than decrease 

Although the hard-fought Presiden- 
tial contest held the 1960 election spot- 
light, important contests for Congres- 
sional and state opces were also waged 


HOW AMERICA VOTED 


Here's the virtually complete official popular vote count in each state at the time 
this issue went to press. Counts of ‘absentee votes’’ had not been completed in 
ca few states. Recounts may be held in others. Also, 109,000 votes were cast in 
Mississippi for “‘unpledged electors’’ (see story above). 


Stote 


Alaboma 
Alasko 
Arizono 
Arkonsas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delawore 
Florida 
Georgio 
Howoii 
idaho 
Hlinois 
indiana 
lowa 
Kansos 
Kentucky 
lovisiano 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi . 
Missouri 
Montana 


Nixon 


237,981 
29,390 
184,295 
167,766 
3,237,451 
396,285 
566,783 
95,373 
795 476 
248,560 
92,505 
161,200 
2,368,985 
1,175,120 
722,375 
550,286 
596,268 
213,765 
248,547 
489,616 
957,500 
1,617,157 
751,917 
70,131 
952,909 
140,896 


Kennedy 


318,303 
27,437 
146,143 
199,647 
3,216,745 
327,001 
656,873 
99,590 
748,700 
407,228 
92,364 
138,991 
2,378,350 
952,358 
549,814 
357,174 
518,34) 
375,220 
181,047 
565,858 
1,487,180 
1,682,291 
779,927 
103,400 
962,208 
133,641 


Nixon 


361,733 
44,894 
157,941 
1,363,203 
153,302 
3,427,183 
655,648 
134,236 
2,210,248 
533,039 
392,409 
2,388,422 
144,936 
187,848 
167,239 
549,062 
1,121,838 
203,789 
98,158 
400,130 
575,005 
395,918 
881,426 
77,633 


State 


Nebrosko 
Nevada 

New Hompshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon ... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Islond 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginio 
Washington .. 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Kennedy 


226,028 
47,273 
137,765 
1,385,034 
155,779 
3,831,718 
713,318 
107,382 
,940,803 
370,111 
354,890 
518,580 
157,072 
195,987 
120,178 
475,989 
,167,102 
168,016 
69,382 
359,627 
557,026 
440,913 
827,195 
62,552 


33,896,551 





Total 33,717,777 
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Many of these were as close as the 
Presidential race. The Democrats lost 
seats in both houses of Congress, but 
not enough to erase their substantial 
majority in each house. The Republi- 
cans picked up two Senate seats, giving 
them a total of 36—against the Demo- 
crats’ 64. Republicans gained 22 seats in 
the House, giving them a total of 176— 
compared with the Democrats’ 261. 
Of 27 gubernatorial contests, 15 were 
won by Democrats, 12 by Republicans. 
Thus the Democrats gained one more 
state house, swelling their majority to 
34—against the Republicans’ 16. 


Teens vs. Vote 


America’s teen-agers favor re- 
forms in our electoral college sys- 
tem, but would not want to see the 
national voting age lowered to 18, 
according to a recent Institute of 
Student Opinion poll. 


In all, 11,200 teen-agers from 211 
junior and senior high schools in all 
parts of the U.S. participated. The In- 
stitute of Student Opinion is sponsored 
by Scholastic Magazines. 

One out of three favored election of 
the President by direct popular vote. 
One out of four thought Presidential 
candidates should be given a percent- 
age of the electoral vote in proportion 
to the number of popular votes they 
win in each state. About 29 per cent 
said they thought the electoral college 
system should remain the same. 

With respect to the national voting 
age, 62.1 per cent of the students in- 
terviewed by LS.O. opposed lowering 
the voting age to 18 (as is now the case 
in Georgia and Kentucky). Only 33.5 
per cent favored the proposal, while 
44 per cent were undecided. (For 
more on this question, see our Sept. 
28 issue.) 

The majority opinion on the electoral 
college question coincides with that of 
Assistant Senator Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield (Dem., Mont.). He says the 
need to elect the President by direct 
popular vote was demonstrated clearly 
by the closeness of the Presidential 
race between Vice-President Nixon and 
Senator Kennedy. (For more on the 
electoral debate, see Sept. 21 issue.) 


Integration Strife 


The beginning of integration in 
the public schools of New Orleans, 
la., turned a city famed for its 
hospitality into a city of violence. 


Rioting broke out in New Orleans 
after four Negro girls. were admitted 
to the first grades at two previously all- 
white public schools. Police employed 
fire hoses to turn back brawling street 





Wide World 


TENSION IN THE SOUTH: White students in New Orleans, Lo., wave signs (one 


with segregation misspelled) in protest against admittance of four Negro girls to 
previously all-white public schools. Meanwhile, federal and state avuthorities 


were locked in 


crowds. Several hundred whites and 
Negroes were arrested. 

Said Joseph I. Giarrusso, superin- 
tendent of New Orleans police, “I 
never remember anything like this in 
New Orleans before.” 

The school integration order had 
been issued by Judge J. Skeily Wright 
of the U.S. District Court. The four 
Negro first-graders, all age six, were 
escorted to the two schools by a group 
of U.S. marshals. White housewives 
joined white students outside to jeer 
and wave placards bearing segregation- 
ist slogans. 

Within a few days, white students 
had virtually deserted the two grade 
schools. Widespread absences were re- 
ported in the other New Orleans pub- 
lic schools as well. 

At the same time, Louisiana's Gover- 
nor Jimmie H. Davis called the state 
legislature into special session in efforts 
to counter the integration moves or- 
dered by the federal court. The leg- 
islature passed a so-called “interposi- 
tion act.” This act declared that the 
state was placing itself between the 
federal court and the people of New 
Orleans and, in effect, cancelling all 
federal orders for school integration in 
Louisiana. 

Caught in the middle of the fed- 
era] vs. state tug-of-war, the Orleans 
Parish (county) school board (with 
jurisdiction over New Orleans public 
schools) petitioned the federal court to 
suspend the integration order pending 
settlement of the controversy. 


legal maneuvering 


ever the school integration issue. 

A special three-judge federal court, 
however, refused to lift the integra- 
tion order. The court also postponed 
decision on a state request to cancel 
all federal action to end segregation 
in Louisiana public schools. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Attorney-General 
William P. Rogers warned Louisiana 
against attempting to block the court 
orders. Rogers said that any interfer- 
ence would leave him “no recourse but 
to use the full power of [his] office to 
support the orders of the federal court.” 

As we went to press, calm had re 
turned to New Orleans. Schools were 
closed all week for teacher conferences 
and the Thanksgiving holiday. This 
closing had no connection with the in- 
tegration protests. City and school offi- 
cials held their breath, hoping that the 
resumption of school would not bring 
a resumption of disorder. 

>» WHAT'S BEHIND IT. In 1954, the 
U.S. Supreme Court issued a historic 
decision declaring segregation (sepa- 
ration of the races) in public schools 
unconstitutional. The high court or- 
dered all federal district courts to see 
that “a prompt and reasonable start” 
was made to end segregation—although 
no specific time limit was set. 

At the time of the Supreme Court 
decision, 17 Southern and _ border 
states, plus the District of Columbia, 
maintained segregated public schools 

While many Americans hailed the 
court’s decision as a long overdue one 
involving basic civil rights, many South 
erners charged that the Supreme Court 
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had usurped authority given to the 
states under the 10th amendment of 
the Constitution. 

Nevertheless, some areas moved 
quickly to obey the court order. Schools 
in the District of Columbia have been 
fully integrated. And Maryland, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, and Kentucky each report at 
least 10,000 Negro children attending 
schools with white students, according 
to the Southern School News, a pub- 
lication ®f the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service. 

Five states have made almost no 
move toward complying with the inte- 
gration orders—Alabama, Georyia, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, and, until this 
month, Louisiana. Most of the other 
Southern states in the integration 
controversy have “token” integration. 
For example, a few Negro pupils have 
entered “mixed schools” in Richmond, 
Va., and’ Houston, Texas. 

All told, Southern School News re- 
ports, only about six per cent of the 
3,000,000 or so Negroes enrolled in 
the South’s public schools are now at- 
tending classes with whites. 


Japan Elections 


Japanese voters gave a pro-U.S., 
conservative party a smashing vic- 
tory in nationwide elections. 


The Liberal-Democratic party, led 
by Premier Hayato Ikeda, won a solid 
majority of 296 seats in the 467-seat 
House of Representatives. The Social- 
ist party, campaigning on a platform 
of neutralism and closer ties with Com- 
munist nations, ran a distant second 
with 161 seats. (Watch for major arti- 
cle on Japan in our Dec. 14 issue.) 

Meanwhile, in the U.S.-administered 
Ryukyu Islands (strung off the south- 
ern tip of Japan), the pro-U.S. Liberal- 
Democratic party also won a solid 
electoral victory. The Okinawa Peo- 
ple’s Party, which campaigned on a 
“Yankee, Go Home” platform, got one 
seat in the 29-member legislature 


Latin Revolts 


Tension in the Caribbean mounted 
as President Eisenhowef ordered 
the U.S. Navy to guard the coasts 
of Guatemala and Nicaragua 
against possible Cuban-engineered 
invasions. 


The U.S. move came after three 
Central American nations—Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica—were 
shaken by clashes between government 
forces and armed rebels. Officials in 
those three nations charged that the 
rebels have received both arms and 
encouragement from the Cuban gov- 
ernment of Fidel Castro. Guatemala 


and Nicaragua asked the U.S. to send 
a naval force to protect their Carib- 
bean coasts. 

President Eisenhower then ordered 
the Navy to “prevent intervention [by] 
Communist-directed elements in the in- 
ternal affairs of Guatemala and Nica- 
ragua through the landing of armed 
forces or supplies from abroad.” 

President Luis Somoza Debayle of 
Nicaragua and President Miguel Ydi- 
goras Fuentes of Guatemala charged 
that they had proof that Cuba had en- 
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gineered the rebel outbreaks. They 
also accused the Cubans of backing 
plots against Costa Rica and Honduras. 
The two presidents said they would 
charge Cuba with aggression under the 
Rio Treaty of 1947 of the Organization 
of American States (OAS). 

In the Cuban capital of Havana, 
however, the government-controlled 
press called the U.S. action a flagrant 
example of “Yankee military interven- 
tion”. The Cubans denied aiding rebel 
forces in Guatemala and Nicaragua 


Congress and the Census 


As a result of the 1960 Census, the make-up of the U.S. House of Representatives 
will be reapportioned according to population shifts. The changes, slated to go 
into effect in 1962, will involve half of our 50 states. (For background see p. 44 of 


our Sept. 28 issue.) 


Population 


Stote 1960 


3,266,740 
226,167 
1,302,161 

. 1,766,272 
15,717,204 
1,753,947 
2,535,234 
. 446,292 
. 4,951,560 
3,943,116 
632,772 
667,191 
10,061,158 
4,662,498 
. 2,757,537 
2,178,611 

. 3,038,156 
3,257,022 
969,265 
3,100,689 

. 5,148,578 
. 7,823,194 
. 3,413,864 
2,178,141 
4,319,813 
674,767 
1,411,330 
285,278 
606,921 
6,066,782 
951,023 
16,782,304 
4,556,155 
632,446 
9,706,397 
2,328,284 
1,768,687 
11,319,366 
659,488 
2,382,594 
680,514 
3,567,089 


Aloboemoa 
Aloske 
Arizona 


Hewsaii 
idaho 
IHinois 
Indiana 
lowe 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Lovisiona 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Mi i 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevado 
New Hompshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Cerolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahomo 
Oregon 
Pennsylvonio 
Rhode Island 
Sevth Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utoh 
Vermont 
Virginio 
Washington 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Dist. of Columbia 
dDecrease 


3,951,777 
330,066 
763,956 


1950 


3,061,743 6.7 
128,643 
749,587 

1,909,511 

10,586,223 

1,325,089 

2,007,280 
318,085 

2,771,305 

3,444,578 
499,794 
588,637 

8,712,176 

3,934,224 

2,621,073 5.2 

1,905,299 

2,944,806 3.2 

2,683,516 
913,774 6.1 

2,343,001 

4,690,514 9.8 

6,371,766 

2,982,483 

2,178,914 

3,954,653 
591,024 

1,325,510 
160,083 
533,242 

4,835,329 
681,187 

14,830,192 

4,061,929 
619,636 

7,946,627 

2,233,351 

1,521,341 

10,498,012 
791,896 

2,117,027 
652,740 

3,291,718 

7,711,194 
688,862 
377,747 

3,318,680 

2,378,963 

2,005,552 

3,434,575 
290,529 
802,178 


Seots Gain or 
Present Loss 


House 
Future 


Per Cent 
Increase 


75.8 
73.7 
6.5d 
48.5 
32.4 
26.3 
40.3 
78.7 
14.5 
26.6 
13.3 
15.7 
18.5 
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From Grotius to Guantanamo 


“7TNHE United States will take what- 

ever steps may be appropriate” to 
defend its naval base at Guantanamo, 
Cuba, President Eisenhower said four 
weeks ago. He left no doubt the UV. S. 
would fight if necessary. 

The President’s statement was 
prompted by an upswing in Cuba’s anti- 
U. S, campaign that has threatened the 
security of the Guantanamo base. 

Several Cuban leaders have publicly 
stated that it is “intolerable” that the 
U. S. should maintain a base on their 
island—given the current bitter rela- 
tions between the two nations. 

President Eisenhower based his firm 
stand on several documents. One, a 
1901 provision between Cuba and the 
U. S., gave this country the right to 
establish a base at Guantanamo. An- 
other, dated 1903, was an agreement 
leasing parts of Guantanamo Bay and 
the adjacent shore for $2,000 worth of 
gold a year. The U. S.-Cuban agree- 
ment has no clause perntttting cancel- 
lation by one side without the consent 
of the other. 

A 1934 treaty between the two coun- 
tries upheld this agreement. 

But now, state some Cubans, it 
should no longer apply because condi- 
tions in the Caribbean area have 
changed. The U. S. rejects this stand, 
saying Cuba must honor its internation- 
al commitment. 

The question is: Are treaties be- 
tween nations binding in all circum- 
stances? Or can a regime break treaties 
made by previous regimes? 


| aber since the time of Hugo Grotius 
(1 


583-1645), called the “father of 
international law,” treaties have been 
regarded as binding unless revoked by 
agreement of all signatories. For in- 
stance, the U. S. recently agreed to 
withdraw from most of its West Indies’ 
bases—on which it held 99-year leases 
not due to expire until the 21st century. 

On the other hand, a nation break- 
ing a treaty unilaterally (by itself) is 
usually regarded as a law breaker. Yet 
the history of international relations re- 
veals enough broken treaties to paper 
the rooms of a large apartment house. 
Take two examples: in the early 1900's 
the Austro-Hungarian empire annexed 
regions in present day Yugoslavia—in 


flagrant violation of a treaty assigning 
them occupation rights only, In 1935 
Germany was rearming—in violation of 
the Versailles peace treaty signed after 
World War 1. 

In neither case were the violators 
punished. No nation cared to risk war at 
the time to enforce observance of the 
treaty provisions. 

But some people ask: What if a 











Guantanamo anchors U.S. defenses in 
Caribbean, guards approaches to Pana- 
ma Canal, key hemispheric lifeline. 


strong nation forces a weak nation to 
sign a treaty? If that weak nation grows 
stronger, shouldn't it have a right to 
break such a treaty? 

This is what some Cubans are now ar- 
guing. They point out, that after the U.S. 
helped free Cuba from Spain in 1898, 
U. S. troops occupied the island for 
three years. Furthermore, under the 
Platt Amendment of 1901, the U. S. 
secured the right to intervene in Cuban 
affairs. The U. S. did not give up this 
right until 1934. Obviously then, say 
some Cubans, Cuba was in no position 
to resist U. S. demands for a base. 


Civil lawyers and judges agree that 
a contract signed under duress or threat 
is illegal. But what about a treaty signed 
under similar conditions? There is no 
hard and fast answer to that one, ac- 
cording to several experts in interna- 
tional law consulted by Senior Scholas- 
tic. But precedent—and international 
law is largely based on precedent and 
common sense—indicates that a treaty 
dictated by a stronger power to a weak 
nation is as valid as one freely entered 
into by both sides. If this were not so, 
practically every peace treaty ever 
signed could be cast aside by the de- 
feated power as soon as it regained its 
military strength. 

With regard to Cuba, there is no 
clear evidence that Cuba signed the 
agreement under duress. Furthermore, 
the 1934 treaty was signed when Cuba 
was not under undue influence of the 
U. S. 


RE, then, treaties binding? Accord- 
ing to precedent, and in the inter- 
ests of order: yes! 

Yet a well-known authority on inter- 
national law, J. L. Brierly, says: “If in- 
ternational law insists too rigidly on the 
binding force of treaties, it will merely 
defeat its own purpose by encouraging 
their violation.” 

Many observers say that whether 
Cuba is right or wrong on Guantanamo, 
she will have the sympathy of many 
small nations. 

On the other hand, U. S. spokesmen ° 
point out that it would hardly make 
sense for the U. S. to give up its base 
at Guantanamo, which anchors the 
Caribbean defenses of the U.S. It also 
guards the Atlantic approaches to the 
Panama Canal, a vital lifeline in peace 
or in war. The Communists would thus 
be happy to see the U. S. abandon 
Guantanamo. And if we gave up Guan- 
tanamo, there might be new pressures 
in Panama to break U. S.-Panama agree- 
ments. 

Many in the U. S. welcomed Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's statement that the 
U. S. would take all steps necessary to 
defend Guantanamo. It is this kind of 
blunt talk, they reason, that tells the 
Communists and others that the U. S. 
lives by the accepted rules of law—and 
expects other nations to do the same. 





BET YOU DIDN'T KNOW 








SEES A 
“ “TALKING BRAIN” 
FOR | 
\ GUIDED MISSILES 

. THIS “VOICE BOX" IS ONE OF THE KEYS TOA NEW 
GUIDANCE SYSTEM THAT OUR SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 
DEVELOPED. THE BOK RIDES IN THE MIGSILE AND DURING 

THE GUIDED FLIGHT, [IT KEEPS “TALKING* TO A MASTER 














MORNING, SIR. 
UNDERSTAND YOU WANT TO 


I'M CHIP MARTIN, 
FIND OUT HOW OUR AIR FORCE 
CONTROL STATION ON THE GROUND. IT HELPS 
REPORT SPEED, POSITION AND DIRECTION. 


FROM THE 
FRANKLIN TECH / CAN GUIDE A WAR HEAD A 
NEWS. QUARTER OF THE WAY AROUND 

THE WORLD. WELL, LOOK 














CHIP LEARNS THAT EVERY TARGET IS A MOVING TARGET, BECAUSE OF THE 
SPINNING OF THE EARTH...BUT THE NEW BELL LABORATORIES GUIDANCE 


CONTROL ADJUSTS THE MIGSILE. TO THIS SPIN 





Y CAN THE MASTER \ yOU BET. NOT ONLY TALKS, BUT 
CONTROL CENTER, ) GIVES IT ORDERS! THAT MEANS 
REALLY HIGH ACCURACY. ITS LIKE 


TALK BACK TO 
A GIANT HAND STEADYING THE 


i, Mees ? 
—— MISSILE ON COURSE! 











YOU GAY THIS , HERE, BILL, READ THIS 
SYSTEM HAS ALREADY REALLY FANTASTIC STORY. 
GUIDED THE NEW you'LL. SEE WHY BELL 
TITAN AND THE ~ 1 TELEPHONE SCIENTISTS 

THOR-ABLE? ‘ cS AND ENGINEERS ARE WORLD- 
FAMOUS MISSILE AND 
ROCKET GUIDANCE 

















VERY SUCCESSFULLY. IT 
WILL WORK WITH OTHER 
MISSILES, TOO, AS WE GET 
‘EM. IT'S A TREMENDOUSLY 
IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC AND 
ENGINEERING FEAT, CHIP. 
THIS COMPLEX UNIT, SO 
IMPORTANT TO OUR DEFENSE, 
ISN'T MUCH BIGGER THAN 

A FOOTBALL. 

















Let this Christmas bring 


WITH FRIENDS 


t 


Ask for a camera for Christmas—so you can save and share 
your good times with pictures, all through the year. Candid or 
posed, your snapshots double the fun. And what a sensation 
when each new batch of prints comes in! 


== 
| AT SCHOOL 


Take pictures for publication. Use your camera at school, and 
you'll find plenty of subjects that interest editors of your school 
paper. Let your camera help with your studies, too. Your photo- 
graphs can make any project or report more interesting. 


' ON 


There’s never a dull moment when you use your camera. Try 
it next time you go on an outing or trip. Be on the lookout for 
interesting shots. You'll be surprised how many great pictures 


Use your album to “‘break the ice.’” You can make it lively as 
a picture magazine. Take lots of snapshots at parties, games— 
wherever the fun is. Then group them the way editors do—to 


ell complete picture stories “just happen” —when you're ready for them 


Kodak Gifts Say “Open Me First!” —-and 


Electric-eye camera— 


low price 


Built-in meter on Brownie 
Starmeter Camera shows 


Midget camera— 
built-in flash 


Great for giving—and 
—s— getting. Brownie Starmite 
Camera is the smallest 
Brownie flash camera 
ever. Complete with 
neck strap. Always ready 
for snaps or color slides. 
Flash-synchronized. 
Uses tiny bulbs. Camera, 
less than $11. Complete 


>>. % outfit, less than $12. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW” AND “THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET” 





where to set lens. Takes 
snaps or color slides. Less 
than $20. Other Kodak 
clectric-eye cameras: fully 
automatic Browme Starmatic 
Camera, less than $30; and 
superb 35mm Kodak 
Automatic 35 Camera, 
less than $90. 


— ~ 


See your dealer for 
exact retail prices. 





you the fun with a future! 


Have fun with a snapshot party. Invite cach guest to bring Invite your “stars”’ to preview your movies. People love to 
his own camera and direct his own scenes, Everyone gets into the see themselves in action. And when you flash your own movies 
act. Ideas keep popping. And you'll enjoy it all over again when on the screen, it’s hard to believe that you took pictures so color- 
you compare your pictures and swap them. ful, so packed with action, so vividly alive. 


| IN CONTESTS ON OUTINGS 
¥ 


Win cash for your photos in Kodak's $11,750 contest! Your When fun won't sit still, catch it in movies. Movies bring 
snapshot or slide can win you up to $400. For entry blank and back all the action, moment by moment, just as it happened 


full informati to: Kodak High School Photo Awards, Discover how easy and how exciting—it is to take movies. And 


se 
4, N. Y. Act now! Contest closes March 31, 1961 remember, the teen with the movie camera gets a// the fun 


picture all the fun at Christmas 
and all through the years 


Lowest-cost 8mm camera 


in Kodak history | 
With the Brownie 8 Movi 


Camera, {/2.7, you just set / GA es Fue ell 
“Lon 


the dial, aim, press the 








button—and you're taking 
movies. Less than $25. Also 

see the Brownie Automati 

M ome Camera, {/2.3, that sets —_ 
its own lens for sparkling 
movies. Less than $78 


ii) ” » 0h ’ Ay © } 
Great “stocking stuffers Koda 


Rochester 4,N.Y. Sani finite: Bae tt 


Prices are subject to change without notice always a welcome gift. 








How’s your A.Q.? 


No matter what your I1.Q. is, you’ve got to watch 

your A.Q. (Appearance Quotient) to get ahead. 

First impressions are most important. Unless you look 
your best, you may never have a chance to do 

your best. Now is the time to form the good grooming 
habits that will help you get along in school and 
college years...and insure your getting along in all the 
years to come. Improve your A.Q....and you'll have a 
better chance of putting your 1.Q. to practical use. 


Write Dept. D.R.1, AIMBW, 386 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16, N. Y., for FREE Dress Right text book 
“The 90% You.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR, Inc. 
386 Pork Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Christmas is for giving... 


Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


“FPYHAT would be a pertect gift tor 

Mother!” Sarah 
she gazed at the window display. “I'll 
have to come here when I start my 
Christmas shopping.” 

“I saw a great gift for Dad the 
other day,” Gary replied. “It's fun to 
buy gifts for him, but for Mom it's 
I never know what to 


exclaimed, as 


not sO easy 
get her.” 

Mavbe you too have trouble se- 
lecting gifts. It's too early to trim 
the tree, hang the mistletoe, or start 
Christmas vacation, but now is the 
time to take a good look at your 
Christmas gift list. The gifts which 
reflect thoughtfulness and imagina- 
tion won't appear under the tree by 
magic—unless you wave your own 
magic wand! 

QO. What can you give your family 
for Christmas if you don’t have much 


money to spend? 


A. Is Dad the indoor type who loves 
good books and magazines? Or the out- 
door type who loves hunting and fish- 
ing or golf? Does Mom like puttering 
in the kitchen and trying new recipes’ 
Or does she working on 
munity projects and playing bridge with 


enTnypoy com- 
her neighborhood club? 

The trick to buying thoughtful, spe- 
cial gifts on a limited budget is no 
secret—it’s imagination! You can spend 
$10 and buy a gift no one will ever 
use. Or you can spend a few dollars and 
come up with something which will 
really be enjoyed—golf balls, a new 
magazine subscription, a new cookbook, 
a serving dish, a purse-size container of 
a favorite perfume, a ticket to a local 
sports show, an inexpensive camera, a 


Phote by Sybil Shelton from Monkmeyer 


deck of playing cards, a new apron. It's 
not the that’s Mom's 
eyes will light up much more with a 


cost important 
new apron than with an expensive bot- 
tle of perfume which she doesn’t need 

Gifts that you make yourself are usu- 
ally well-liked 


cases. birdhouses. or shelves: knit sweat- 


whether you build book 


ers, mittens, or socks; paint pictures, 
sew, or work with metal or leather. You 
can make beautiful that reflect 
your time, effort, and thought, even if 


gifts 
they are Or you can give a 
book ot 
you'll render in the coming weeks. This 
the best gift of all 


inexpensive 
coupons for services which 
IS Ziving of yourself 
for your family 

right 
gift for a girl? I always get lost and 
confused in a department store, 


Vv How can a boy choose the 


spe- 


cially when shopping for a girl 


A. With a little extra effort, you can 
give a girl something which shows 
you ve tried to fit her tastes and needs 
whether she’s your sister or a friend. 
What kind of girl is she? What does 
she enjoy doing? Think about the who 
of the gift before the what and you're 
quite likely to find just the right thing 
for the girl on your list. 

If she’s gay, fun-loving, sometimes 
impractical—give her a novelty hand- 
kerchief, tickets to a play or concert, a 
new record or record album, or costume 
jewelry. 

If she’s strictly feminine—try a com- 
pact, a fluffy chiffon scarf, a small bot- 
tle of cologne, or an evening bag, or 
send her flowers on Christmas Day! 

if she’s the practical or serious type— 
buy her a pen, a book that fits her spe- 
cial interests, monogrammed stationery, 
a magazine subscription, or something 
related to her favorite hobby. 


athletic 
bright 


outdoor 
love 
skating socks, or some not 


If she's the 
she'll 


warm scart 


type 
mittens 


probably 


too-costly equipment for her favorite 


sport 


Vv Should a girl give a boy a pres 


ent? 


4. Boys should take the lead in prac- 
tically 


Ziving is no exe eptiion 


all boy-girl situations, and gift 
It's embarrassing 
a gift from a girl 
to her in 
don't 


what 


for a boy to receive 


when he has no gift to give 
Although vou naturally 
with the thought of 
you'll get in return, even your generous 


embarrassing 


return 
gifts 


give 


nature can cause situa 


tions which should be 1\ vided if Poss 
ble 
If you 


nice tor 


want to do something 
batch of 


Christmas cookies or fudge and wrap 


really 
a boy, bake him a 


your gift in gay paper. Put the package 
and if he 
comes calling on Christmas Day, give 
him your little remembrance from 
Santa.” He'll like anything which he 
knows you made especially for him 


under the Christmas tree 


One gift which you should avoid giv 
ing a boy is a picture of yourself—unless 
it has been earnestly requested and 
you've had a recent photograph taken 
for some other purpose. If you buy a 
gift, don’t make it an expensive one—or 
a personal one which will embarrass 
both of you. 

You have no reason to feel bad if a 
boy appears with a gift for you and 
you have nothing for him in return, A 
warm smile and a pleased “Thank you” 
are all that are needed. If you want to, 
you can surprise him at a later date by 
baking him a cake or knitting him a 
pair of argyles for his birthday. Sur- 


prise gifts are fun to receive, too 





The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


the rest is up to you! 


Driving’s always fun, but a lot more so when you drive to something big. Like a school dance, or a 
weenie roast. Make sure it stays fun. Driving that car is a big responsibility and it’s all yours. The 
keys your dad gave you represent his faith in your good judgment. 

When you get behind the wheel everything is in your favor, because that’s the way cars are built. 
Features such as power steering, power brakes and excellent visibility make driving easier and safer. 
A car can do almost anything ... except think... that’s where you come in. 

You've got to be alert on the highway. Modern roads are bigger, better and designed for traveling 
ease. Traffic moves smoothly and you can keep in step with it. But play it safe because when you take 
chances—safety stops and trouble starts. The greatest safety feature on the road is still the careful 
driver. Caution is more than a word in a slogan, it’s the way of life on the highway. So if you enjoy 
driving the family car drive it with care and you'll be driving it often. 











is a big res sibility. ..s idle it wi ! 
A car is a big responsibility so handle it with care GENERAL MOTORS 
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Christmas is for parties, dancing... 
ca 


A 


Ring in the 


IME flies, as the saying goes, and it won't be long before 

you'll be waving good-bye to old 1960 and saying hello 
to young 1961. Perhaps you'd like to invite your friends to 
an Open House, so that you can all be together on New 
Year's Eve. 

An Open House is a particularly friendly kind of party to 
give on this evening. Because of its informal nature, the host 
or hostess (that’s you!) can enjoy the party in a relaxed and 
easy atmosphere. In a word, it’s fun for everyone! 

How to Get Going. Invitations need not be formal. You 
may phone, write, or deliver them in person, just so you let 
folks know there'll be good company at your house on New 
Year's Eve. Just mention the starting time and ask them to 
come. Tell them it’s Open House and you'd like to exchange 
wishes of the season with your dear friends. 

Deck the Halls. Boughs of holly would be appropriate, of 
course, but here are some suggestions for party decorations 
that may be easier to get and are just as gala. Buy a batch 
of balloons—all shapes, sizes, and colors—and blow them up 
Tie the openings tightly, so they don’t fizzle out, and tape 
them securely to walls and the tops of doorways. An unusual 
effect can be achieved by twisting streamers of flameproof 
crepe paper, criss-crossing them above the buffet table and 
attaching the ends to the ceiling moldings. Tie the streamers 
together in the center, right above the table, and from that 
point, hang a generous cluster of balloons, so that they look 
like a festive chandelier 

Greetings, All! While you wait for the magic hour of mid 
night, keep the party lively by mixing games and dancing! 

Make sure, before the party, that your record player is in 
good working condition and that you have plenty of dance 
re yrds on hand } 

Here are some games to keep things moving 


How Do You Do? Need some party ice broken? Everyone 
puts on blindfolds, and the hostess leaves the room. After all 
the guests have wandered to different places in the room, 
the hostess returns, blindfolded. She walks up to anyone, 
shakes the guest’s hand, and says, “Have you met Betsy 
French?” naming someone who is at the party. The player 
then identifies himself: “No, but I'm John Aherne.” The 
hostess then goes up to someone else and says, “Have you 
met John Aherne?” while John shakes someone else's hand 
asking for Betsy French. That player says, “No, but I'm Alec 
Bloomer.” Now Alec asks another player about Betsy, John 
asks about Alec, and so on. If Alec finds Betsy, he takes off 
his blindfold and stops looking, and Betsy goes off to find 


someone else, anvone whose name she knows. (If she didn't 


EW YEAR! | 


know anyone when she came, she can always use the hostess’ 
name.) By this time everyone at the party should be looking 
for someone, and names and people are running wild. 


Midnight: Twelve people stand in a circle, facing the out- 
side. One person is twelve, the player to his right is one, and 
so on, as on the face of a clock. Twelve starts the game by 
shouting “twelve-thirty,” or some hour at which one hand 
points at twelve. The player who is six (because the other 
hand points to six at 12:30) might say “twenty of six.” The 
player who is eight must immediately respond with “8:15,” 
or some other time when a hand points at eight. If the wrong 
player answers, or if the right player fails to answer or states 
a time when both hands are pointing at himself (like 3:15), 
everyone turns quickly to the center, runs to any new posi- 
tion on the imaginary clock face, and twelve starts again 


Who Am I? Now that the New Year is here, you can start 
looking back on 1960 with this game, “Twenty Questions” 
reversed. A player leaves the room while the others decide 
what character this player is to be. Pick someone who made 
news in 1960. When he returns, he asks about himself: “Am 
Do I live in this 


town?” etc. Set a limit on the number of questions he can 


1 a Republican? Do I play a guitar? 


ask, all of which must be answered with “Yes” or “No.” 


Proverbs: Before 1960 grows much older, you'd all better 
make your New Year's resolutions. Proverbs are wise rules to 
live by—but let's vary them a bit. Combining the first half of 
one with the second half of another, see how many wacky 
proverbs you can create. For example, “A bird in hand 
spoils the broth,” “Don’t put all your eggs—out of a sow’'s 


ear,” “All that gilitters—never boils 


Party-Perfect Guests 

It’s the job of the host or hostess to keep the party mov 
ing and make sure everyone's having a good time. It's also 
up to every guest to help make the party a success, If your 
role, on this New Year's Eve, is that of guest, add your 
good manners to the horn-blowing gaiety which makes the 
night special. 

Let your hostess know as soon as possible whether or not 
you'll be attending her party. And if the party is set to be- 
gin at 8 p.m., arrive as close to that time as possible. Don’t 
drag in at 10:30 and expect to be met with smiles and good 
wishes by your hostess. When you arrive, greet the hostess 
and her parents (who will probably be the chaperones for 
the party) before you join your other friends. 

The best party guest is a good sport, one who is willing 





to take part in whatever the hostess suggests Maybe you 


dislike plaving games, but don't spoil everyone else’s fun by 
| I 


complaining or by making comments. Join the fun willingly 
—and you're bound to have a good time 

his night, especially, is likely to be one of noisy fun, but 
don't get carried away by the spirit of celebration. It’s one 
thing to be ex ited and enthusiastic; to blow horns, ring 
bells. and sing Auld Lang Syne. It’s another thing, though, 
to become wild and boisterous. The party gets out of hand 
and isn’t fun for anyone when that happens. 

Leave the party at the time specified on your invitation— 
after giving the hostess and her parents your sincere thanks 


for a wonderful party 


Party-Perfect Menu 


A holiday menu filled with party-perfect food is the easiest 
way to any guest's heart—boy or girl. If you want something 
unusual for tempting the appetites of your friends, try this 
hot buttered soup 

To serve 10-12, you need 8 cans of condensed tomato 
soup, 8 soup cans of water, % cup lemon juice, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoon whole cloves, and butter. 

Combine all ingredients and stir until well mixed. Heat 
and allow to simmer for 15 minutes to develop flavor. Serve 
hot with a pat of butter floating on top. Makes about 24 


punch cups of soup 








MENU 
Hot Buttered Soup 
Assorted Sandwiches 
Carrot Curls 


Radish Roses 


Campbell Soup Co 

You might serve an assortrnent of sandwiches with the 
soup. When you're making the sandwiches, use a variety of 
breads—white, whole wheat, rye, pumpernickel, hard rolls, 
hamburger rolls. And turn your imagination loose when 
you're dreaming up fillings for the sandwiches. Here are 
several suggestions for sandwich fillings which you might 
want to try: 

Swiss cheese and liverwurst spread with chili sauce or 
tomato ketchup. 

Peanut butter with chopped bacon (or mashed banana) 
mixed with mayonnaise. 

Sliced ham and cheese with mustard and lettuce. 

Chopped chicken and hard-cooked eggs well blended. 

Tuna salad, egg salad, chicken salad, or ham salad with 
lettuce. 

American cheese, shredded and moistened with mayon- 
naise, sweet pickle, pickle relish, and mustard. 

Prepare as much of the food as possible before the party. 
Sandwich fillings can be made in the morning, before the 
party, and refrigerated. 

If you're having hot soup and serving it punch-bow/] style, 
have the punch cups and soup ladle ready. Then all you'll 
have to do is pour the hot soup into the punch bow! and 
you'll be all set to serve it. Have a dishful of sliced butter 
or margarine resting on ice cubes beside the punch bow] and 
you can easily float a pat of butter in each cup of soup. 





Exclusive ll-inch roller 
takes paper the l-o-n-g 
way! There's easy 
action, crisper print- 
work. That's why only 
the REMINGTON QUIET- 
RITER ELEVEN performs 
like an office machine. 


"eeeeeaeoneoesea 
= ee2eeeaooesna ™ 


Figure out a way to get a Remington Portable under the tree, 
and you've got it made for grades! Of course, you might sug- 
gest your parents can use it profitably, too. (For neater cor- 
respondence, time saved on shopping lists and things.) « How- 
ever, try these hinting points on for size: This is the only 
portable with a roller 11 inches long. . . the only one that 
takes paper sideways. It handles a// typing jobs with ease . . 
like wide graphs, charts, outlines. And its larger, longer 
roller gives you more space per line, improves print- 


Rem- Riter 


Handsome bu 


course free 


work in the crispness and cleanness departments. e If this 
Remington weren't so compact, you'd mistake it for an office 
typewriter experts use. Same keyboard, performance and de 
pendability. Its sturdy body is made of remarkable Cycolac so 
it'll stand up to rugged use. « Any way you measure it, the 
portable to get is Remington. Don't settle for less because 
they cost no more, The time to hint is now. Tell the folks your 
dealer has a complete selection. 4 models, 6 colors 

prices from $49.95. You get budget terms, too! 


er 


4 out of 5 typewri 
advances come from 


Remington Rand Portable Typewriter 
dD on of Sperry Rand Corperation 


arry-case and Touch Typing 
th Remington of vour choice 
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ern industrial plants. But the strains of forced progress are evident everywhere in Russia.” 


Behind the Economic 


Iron 


T WAS in Tashkent, capital of the 
central Asian Soviet Republic of 
Uzbekistan, that, I met a most remark- 
able Russian economist. He was on his 
way from Moscow to Kabul in Afghan- 
istan. I was going from Samarkand to 
Moscow. 

We had only one hour to exchange 
ideas, but in that time I got an amazing 
demonstration of how statistics can 
sometimes be used to draw wrong con- 
clusions. Here is an example of what 
I mean: 

As part of his argument that the 
U.S.S.R. would catch up with the United 
States no later than 1970, this Russian 
economist cited the Soviet production 
figures for bicycles, wool, and potatoes 
—all of which actually exceed the Amer- 
ican production of these items, “You 
Americans better watch out,” he said. 
“Soon_we shall surpass you in other 
commodities and goods, one by one, un- 
til we have matched you or done better 
in everything! We already have proof 
that this can be done.” 

Now, my purpose in this article is not 
to downgrade the Russian production 
performances—which have been out- 
standing in some areas. But I do hope 
that as you come across comparative 
statistics, you will try to exercise some 
discrimination about what conclusions 
can be drawn from them. 

For example, the fact that Russia 
today produces almost twice as many 
bicycles as we do is not very meaning- 
ful, since Russia needs bicycles more 
than we do. Most Americans travel in 
automobiles, which the Russians don’t 
even mass produce as yet. Moreover, 
we import more bicycles than the Rus- 
sians produce at home. 

As for wool and potatoes, the obvious 


Curtain 


Part 3 in a series 


answer is that the American buying 
public prefers substitutes for these com- 
modities—other foods and other “man- 
made” fibers. We don’t want and don't 
need more wool and potatoes. The Rus- 
sians do need and do want them be- 
cause they do not yet produce the more 
desirable substitutes. 

There is a lesson here that is worth 
learning. In comparing statistics of the 
economies of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R., 
it would be well to keep in mind that 
we are comparing two different types 
of economies. They are different in or- 
ganization, and they are in different 
stages of development. The American 
economy is far more mature, far more 
advanced. Therefore, there is bound to 
be a difference in the rates of total eco- 
nomic growth as well as in the rates of 
growth of specific categories, like steel, 
oil, or bicycles. 

The Soviet economy is a directed 
economy. It is difficult for a visitor to 
the Soviet Union to get used to the idea 
that everything produced is a result of 
government planning and specification; 
that almost everything is sold through 
a state store at state-set prices. The only 
exception to this is in the private food 


By HAIG BABIAN 
Executive Director 

Institute for Economic Affairs 
New York University 


stalls where meats, vegetables, and 
fruits may be sold at slightly higher 
prices than those prevailing in the state 
stores. This exception is made to en- 
courage the production of food on the 
small personal plots of farmers who do 
the bulk of their farming on collectives. 

A precise chain of command man- 
ages the total Soviet economy. Until 
1957, all the economic managers of the 
Soviet Union worked out of Moscow. 
This meant not only that basic decisions 
and quotas were formulated at the capi- 
tal, but also that a factory manager in 
Stalingrad or Novosibirsk had to clear 
his local problems with Moscow before 
taking any action. 


Au this red tape and duplication of 
effort was supposed to be cleared up by 
Khrushchev's decentralization plan that 
went into effect three years ago. Most 
of the Moscow ministries in charge of 
whole industries throughout the Soviet 
Union were abolished. One hundred 
and five regional councils—called Sov- 
narkhozy—were created, each control- 
ling all of the industries and construc- 
tion projects in its respective region. 

Coordination of all production, move- 
ments of supplies and deliveries were 
left to these councils on a regional basis. 
Each region was responsible for meet- 
ing its production and delivery quotas 
as stipulated by the State Planning 
Commission, GOSPLAN, which sets the 
targets for the whole economy. 

This reform was followed in June, 
1960, by the creation of a central eco- 
nomic council in each Soviet Republic 
with more than one regional council. 
For example, the Russian Republic, 
which has 70 regional councils, has all 
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its regional industrial activity coordi- 
nated by a central council. This latter 
agency, ‘n turn, gets all its directives 
from GOSPLAN. The same is true of 
the other 14 Soviet Republics. 

These measures to decentralize some- 
what the organization of the Soviet 
economy appear to have eliminated 
many of the more flagrant examples of 
muscle-bound management that were 
all-too-frequent in the past. Transporta- 
tion and foreign trade are still run di- 
rectly from Moscow, but that is to be 
expected. Agriculture, on the other 
hand, which also is still controlled from 
Moscow, may come in for another re- 
view before the year is out. 

The co-operatives, only recently al- 
lowed to absorb the machinery of the 
state-run tractor stations, could find 
themselves coming under the direct su- 
pervision of the regional councils. 

Khrushchev has expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with how agriculture is dragging 
its feet in the economic race. He may 
decide that placing more responsibility 
on the shoulders of local bosses might 
yield better results. 

It remains for us to examine what 
this planned economy of the Soviets has 
achieved. Some general guideposts be- 
fore we get too specific would be useful. 

First, we should keep in mind that 
Americans and Russians do not operate 
according to the same standards. What 
seems backward to us may seem like 
progress to them. What seems desirable 
to them may seem undesirable to us, 

Second, in judging the performance 


industrial purpose. Sign reads: “ 
great Bolshevik party . . . the 
of the Soviet people, tempered 


of today’s Russian economy, the most 
relevant comparison would be with pre- 
Revolutionary Russia, not with the 
United States as it is now. Most Rus- 
sians have only the vaguest idea of what 
life in America is like. But many of 
them remember what Russia was like 
before the revolution. 


Mosr Russians I met date the be- 
ginning of their economic progress with 
the year 1928. The reason for this, they 
say, is that the dislocations of the Com- 
munist revolution of 1917 and the en- 
suing civil war actually set the country 
back, and it was not until 1928 that a 
forward march could be commenced. 
The figures seem to bear this out. 

The first Five Year Plan for economic 
development started on October 1, 
1928, just as Soviet industrial and agri- 
cultural production reattained the levels 
of 1913. But 32 years later, the Soviet 
planners have moved their economy to 
a point where the output of consumer 
goods is five times as great in 1960 as 
in 1928. The output of producer goods 
from heavy industries is 25 times great- 
er today than it was in 1928. 

There can be no doubt about where 
the bulk of the development effort went. 
Consumers had to take second place. 

This surge in production of producer 
goods has made the Soviet Union the 
No. 2 industrial power in the world. But 
the important point here is not that we 
stand to be overrun soon because the 
Soviet Union produces about 45 per 
cent as much steel as the United States. 
We can’t be overrun soon unless we 
stand still—and we're not likely to do 
that. What is important is that in Russia 
industry serves a political purpose as 
well as an economic one. The 56,000,- 
000 tons of Soviet-produced steel per 
year gives the Soviet Union plenty of 
hardware for power. Our steel, in con- 
trast, is going into both producer goods 
and consumer goods. In Moscow it 
doesn’t matter in the least that the Rus- 
sian people don’t have steel to spare for 
private automobiles 

In an economy where so much em 
phasis is put on producer goods and so 
little on consumer goods, one is bound 
to find tremendous contrasts. The So- 
viets are engaged in a “crash” program 
(and have been since 1928) to make 
their nation a land of steel mills, oil 
wells, coal mines, machine-producing 
plants, and the like 

Power for military purposes, power 
to gain international prestige, and pow- 
er to create additional productive facili- 
ties, has been the basic Soviet policy. 

The latest Seven Year Plan maintains 
the top-heavy emphasis of the past on 
heavy industry growth—although, be- 
cause the economy will be producing 
more, the consumer goods sector will be 


getting more. Khrushchev announced 
that by 1965, living stancards (mean- 
ing consumption) will go up 40 per 
cent. This would be a tremendous feat 
if it is actually done. For aside from 
great strides in education and health 
services, the past 32 years have brought 
only moderate increases in Soviet living 
standards. 

Urban housing on a per capita basis 
has just begun to exceed the 1928 level. 
Per capita consumption of grain, meat, 
and dairy products is still below the 
1928 figures. On the plus side, con- 
sumption has increased on such items 
as fish, sugar, soap, fabrics, and shoes. 


Ti statistics on consumer durables 
are revealing. At last count, there were 
four TV sets, 22 radios, one refrigera- 
tor, six cameras and 29 bicycles for 
every 1,000 persons in the Soviet Union. 
There were six washing machines and 
eight vacuum cleaners for every 10,000. 
One in ten owned a watch or clock. 

Scarce as these consumer items seem 
today, hardly any of them existed in 
1928. Substantial progress has been 
made just since 1950. 

The strains of forcefl progress are 
evident everywhere in the Soviet Union. 
I saw computing machines in a research 
center that must be among the best in 
the world. Yet the standard adding ma 
chine in all stores, and even banks, is 
the ancient abacus 

I saw magnificent automatic machines 
and electronic control devices in some 
of the modern industrial plants. But in 
many other places factory lifting and 
pulling is done by human muscle, often 
by women. Knowledge about the devices 
for progress exists, but the economic 
means to make full use of such devices 
has not yet been achieved. 

Labor is cheap. Thus, wherever pos- 
sible, labor is rushed in to fill the gap in 
moder machinery. Women workers are 
used everywhere—as street cleaners 
hotel managers, construction workers, 
and railroad conductors. One Soviet of 
ficial put it this way: “As the country 
develops, as more machines take over 
the work of the nation, we shall be able 
to leave more women at home.” 

These are not a people we can take 
lightly. They are willing to work hard 
and wait their turn. Western economists 
are not at all sure that a major break 
through in consumer goods is not possi 
ble whenever the Soviet leaders decide 
this would be desirable. 

There is no indication that the Soviet 
rate of economic growth, currently 
averaging about 7.7 per cent per year, 
will be slowed during the next decade. 
At this juncture it becomes useful to see 
how Soviet economic progress compares 
with the U. S. rate of growth. More on 
this next week 
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Can you find 10 traffic hazards in this picture? 


Look sharp! This quiz checks more than the 
acuteness of your vision. It also tests your 
judgment of what's right and wrong in this 
rainy day scene. Look again—then rate your- 
self against the list. But keep in mind that per- 
ceiving a traffic hazard is not enough. A good 
driver must be prepared to take instant action 
to avoid trouble. 

Like all good citizens, Shell is interested in 
safety. We urge you to be alert, drive carefully, 
know the rules—and obey them. Remember: 
about 75% of all accidents are caused by the 
driver—not the car. 








(Each hazard is located by letter and by number. For example, E8 indicates 
the car with the trunk lid up in the right center of the picture where lines 


from E and 8 would cross.) 

1. Car trunk tid obstructs driver's 
rear vision (E8, right center) 

2. Car with trailer following car 
ahead too closely (H7, lower right) 
3. Car with non-operating wind- 
shield wipers (1-3, lower left) 

4. Defective traffic light being 
repaired (E5, center) 

5. Jacked-up car not completely off 
road (D1, left center) 

6. Car making unsafe crossing 
(D6, center) 


7. Car over double line skirting fallen 
tree (C5, upper center) 

8. Truck partially on road blocking 
parking area (B3, upper left) 

9. Motorcycle straddling double line 
(B6, right center) 

10. Pedestrian carelessly crossing 
busy highway (87, right center) 


(These are major hazards; 
there are others. if you 
found more than ten, 
congratulations!) 





That’s why Shell says: Your Car Has Built-in Safety—YOU! 


Prepared by the Shell Traffic Safety Center in consultation with Or. Leon Brody, Research 
Director, Center for Safety Education, New York University, and in cooperation with the 
SSHELL OF COMPANY, 960. 
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homework was never like this 
(before Webcor!) 


Fancy having your favorite Ballad Boy right there beside you—while 
you study (7)... 

That’s how it is with a Webcor Stereo Hi-Fi. Records “go human!” 
Top singers, musicians, move right into your life. It’s like steady-dating— 
with any big time balladear or bandsman you choose. And of course, 
when entertaining your own schoolebrities, you'll find there’s nothing 
like a Webcor to make your party stereoactive! 

For instance, take the Festival portable, shown. This popular Webcor 
fonograf has a 4-speed changer; a built-in speaker system, plus one that’s 
detachable for full stereo sound “in the round.”’ Divine 2-color combos. 
Interested? You can own a WEBCOR Stereo fonograf for as little as 
$39.95 —siightly higher South and West. 


) WEBCOR IS BUILT 
to give you the greatest 


tape recorders, portable and console fonografs, radios 





i" i"Teps, don't miss. i i"Good. 
i" Fair. “Save your money. 


“eM THE ALAMO (United Artists. 
Produced and directed by John 
Wayne.) 

One of the great legends in American 
history is depicted in this stirring movie. 
Handsomely produced and directed by 
John Wayne, who also plays Col. David 
Crockett, the picture is done on a grand, 
epic scale. It has an accurate reproduc- 
tion of the Alamo (the Spanish mission 
and fortress at San Antonio), some good 
Technicolor photography of Texas, and 
plenty of action, with sweeping battle 
scenes that end with a big finale show- 
ing Mexican General Santa Anna's last 
attack and slaughter of the Alamo’s de- 
fenders. Although the script has a large 
share of hokum, it also pays glowing 
homage to those gallant men, the 185 
heroes who fought to the end and died 
for the cause of liberty. As all history 
students know, the Texans and their 
fellow fighters from other states and 
countries lost this battle, but their brave 
stand helped win the war (a war for 
freedom that ended a month later when 
General Sam Houston, played in the 
film by Richard Boone, defeated Santa 
Anna at San Jacinto). 

The Alamo is mainly concerned with 
the 13 days of the siege that began on 
February 23, 1836. On that day Col 
William Barret Travis sent the women 
and children to safety and gathered 185 
volunteers in the mission-fortress to stop 
the advance of Santa Anna and his 7,000 
trained troops. The film opens with 
scenes introducing us to these men of 
the Alamo: Col. Travis, the commander 
(expertly played by Laurence Harvey), 
a martinet and snob who proves as 
heroic as any man when the fighting 
starts; Col. James Bowie (Richard Wid.- 
mark), the hard-drinking, tough leader 
of a group of Texans, who is in constant 
disagreement with Travis; Col. Davy 
Crockett and his rough-and-ready fol- 
lowers from Tennessee, itching for a 
fight against tyranny; Frankie Avalon as 
a young fellow from Tennessee devoted 
to Crockett and Bowie; and many others 
all rebels determined to win the fight 
against Santa Anna, the president-dic 
tator of Mexico, which owned Texas at 
that time and hoped to quell its revolu- 
tionary colonists. While this three-and- 
a-half-hour film is stretched longer than 
necessary, The Alamo is a fitting tribute 
to the men who have become a symbol 
of fortitude in the fight for freedom 


everywhere. 





A Royal Futura Portable is for going ahead 


(when you go back to school after Christmas) 


You are having a look at a good present for anybody in school. It is a present you will 
not only like to own; it is one that will help you get better grades—-from this Christmas 
right through the end of college. How? You'll be able to put more thought into the work 
and less into the mechanics of writing it. For the Futura® is the only portable with all the 
automatic features of standard office machines. You're not getting a complete portable 
unless you get a Royal Futura. Pennies-a-day terms are possible. (Smart luggage-type 
carrying case included.) A very merry Christmas and a better-marks-in-school year to you. 


® 
The portable typewriters for better schoolwork ... other Royal Portables from $49.95 plus tax. ROYAL 
































A Message to Young People about... 


In your next few years people will expect you to indicate your 
potential as a responsible adult. The training and experience 
you acquire during these years will actually determine your 


future. So, you—the soon-to-be high school graduate—must 
carefully decide how best to invest your next few years. 


If you do not agree, what follows is not for you. 


THE AEROSPACE TEAM...THE U.S. AIR FORCE 


You are graduating at a momentous time ...the dawn of.the 
Acrospace Age. Now as never before the U.S. Air Force plays 
a key role in this age of supersonic air travel and space probes. 
The years ahead offer much for the skilled man or woman. 
Air Force training and experience provide opportunities, as 
diverse as the Air Force itself. In technical fields such as elec- 
tronics, aviation and missile maintenance, communications, 
and in support fields such as police work, administration, 
utilities...the Air Force offers you a solid career of steady 
advancement. 


YOU...AS AN AIR FORCE SPECIALIST 


Once accepted by the Air Force for enlistment, you may 
spend as much as ten months training for your specialty at a 
topnotch Air Force school. This valuable training costs the 
government thousands of dollars. After completion of your 
training, you will promptly begin to acquire experience in the 
employment of the very latest types of equipment and tech- 
niques connected with your new job. And, in fewer years than 
you might think, you may advance to the supervisory level. 


CLASSIFICATION AND ASSIGNMENT 


Before a young man is accepted for enlistment as an Airman, 
or a young woman as a WAP, he or she must pass a series of 
effective aptitude tests. It makes good sense from the point 
of view of both the recruit and the Air Force to provide train- 
ing in a specialty in which the recruit’s aptitude to do well has 
already been indicated. Naturally, a person’s own preference 
for a particular job is a strong consideration in classification. 


Again this makes good sense...to train a person in a skill he 
or she wants to possess. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE AIR FORCE 


The Air Force offers an ideal climate for those in its ranks 
who wish to earn college credits. During off-duty time many 
take courses at a nearby college or a branch right on the base. 
The Air Force contributes a substantial part of tuition costs 
and sends some qualified Airmen to colleges of their choice 
for final semesters leading to a degree. The U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI) offers college credits by mail and is free 
except for a small registration fee. In addition, Airmen are 
eligible to compete for appointment to the Air Force Academy. 


OTHER ADVANTAGES TO AN AIR FORCE CAREER 


Free medical and dental care, 30-day paid vacation each 
year, travel and liberal retirement provisions are some of the 
standard benefits that accrue to you...as a member of the U.S. 
Air Force. And there are widespread recreation and athletic 
activities ...baseball, football, basketball, golf, bowling, serv- 
ice clubs and hobby shops. 


Your worth as an adult will be determined largely by how 
you invest your next few years. Spending them in learning, 
and gaining experience as a member of the Aerospace Team, 
may be one way for you to invest these years wisely. Stop in 
and talk it over with your local Air Force Recruiter. Or clip 
and mail this coupon. There’s no obligation. 


THERE'S A PLACE FOR TOMORROW'S LEADERS 
ON THE AEROSPACE TEAM— U.S. AIR FORCE 


CAREER !NFORMATION 

Dept. S011, Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C, 
Iam a U.S. citizen (or resident). 

Please send me information about; 





( Airman career opportunities 
() Air Force ROTC for entering college student 
() WAF program for young women high school graduates (over 18) 


NAME. AGE. 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 


COUNTY. 
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1. LAOS 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 

a. Occupation of Laos by Japan 

~b. Rule of Laos by Siam (Thailand) 


—c. Rule of Laos by France 
d. Establishment of a constitution- 
al monarchy under King Sisa- 
vang Vong 
B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements or ques- 
tions, write the number preceding the 
word or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 


Which of the following countries 
does not share a common border 
with Laos? 
China 
. Indonesia 


l. 
2 
3. Thailand 
4 
5. 


—a. 


. North Vietnam 
none of these 
. When Laos became independ- 
ent after World War IL, its posi- 
tion in the “Cold War” may best 
be described as 
1. pro-Commrnist 
2. pro-West a 
3. neutralist 
4. Communist-dominated 
5. none of these 
. The U. S. relationship to Laos 
in the past decade has been 
characterized by 
1. refusal of the U. S. to grant 
economic aid 
2. refusal of the U. S. to grant 
military aid 
3. unawareness of Laos’ strate- 
gic position 
4. substantial economic and mil- 
itary aid 
5. none of these 
. The economy of Laos is charac- 
terized by all of the following 
except 
1. lack of a network of roads 
2. failure to develop potential- 
ly great natural resources 
3. widespread illiteracy 
4. frequent famine 
5. none of these 
Which of the following is most 
closely connected with the Com- 
munists? 
1. the royal Laotian army 
2. Vientiane 
3. Pathet Lao 
4. Tom Dooley’s hospital 
5. none of these 


ll. CLOSE ELECTION 
Multiple Choice. 


__a. Under the electoral system, the 
number of electors in each state 


. equal to the total number of 
electoral votes divided by 50 
2. determined by Congress 
3. based om a law passed by 
Congress in 1789 
. equal to the number of its 
Senators and Representatives 
in Congress 
5. none of these 


. In the popular vote in the Presi- 
dential election of 1960, the 
margin of difference between 
Kennedy and Nixon was 


. less than 1 per cent 
2. about 5 per cent 
3. about 20 per cent 

. 50.4 per cent 


. none of these 


». Which of the following states is 
matched incorrectly with the 
candidate who carried it? 


1. Massachusetts—Kennedy 
2. lowa—Nixon 
3. Ohio—Nixon 
4. Texas—Kennedy 
5. none of these 
. How much time elapses between 
the election of a new House of 
Commons in Britain and taking 
of office? 
. 3 weeks 
2. 6 weeks 
3. & weeks 
ll weeks 
none of these 


il. HISTORY BEHIND THE HEAD- 
LINES 
On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. 


: a. Who is 
the “father of international law”? 





b. What is 
the name of our naval base in Cuba? 





c. Which 
country controlled Cuba before 1898? 





d. What 
was the name of the treaty which the 
League of Nations accused Germany 
of breaking? 





e. What is 
the location of the bases from which 
the U. S. recently agreed to withdraw 
although it holds 99-year leases? 





IV. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T™ if it 
is Thur, an “F” if it is FALSE, and “NS” 
if there is NOT SUFFICIENT INFORMA- 
TION in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion 


Democratic victories during most 
of the period covered in the 
graph may be explained by the 
popularity of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt 

The total vote between 1928 
and 1960 more than doubled 


—a. 


The year in which the Demo 
cratic Presidential candidate en- 
joyed the widest margin of vic- 
tory in popular votes was 1936 
Republicans had more Presiden- 
tial popular votes than Demo- 
crats in 1928, 1952, 1956. 
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Ford Motor Company introduced lam- 
inated safety glass in 1927 — was first 
to supply it in cars as standard equip- 
ment. Today, we are one of the world’s 
largest glass producers — the only auto 
manufacturer making our own lami- 
nated safety glass and tempered safety 
glass as well, Why? Because we want 
to be sure that the highest standards 
of quality go into windshields and side 
and rear windows in our products. 
Here's how we do it... 


How we make 
quality glass 


for the Ford Family 


of Fine Cars 


Raw materials: sand, limestone, and other minerals are shipped 
to our glass ae They are then stored in huge silos and 
carefully weighed to provide a proper blend for quality glass, 


In the grinding step, a sand-and- 
water mixture removes surface flaws. 
Polishing (as we see here) takes place 
as the glass passes under rapidly 
spinning felt use 
powdered rouge or iron oxide to make 


As the continuous sheet of glass 130 
inches wide emerges from the furnace, 
it is carried through a long, tunnel- 
shaped oven for cooling. After cutting, 
glass around a 4,000-foot 
“race track” where it is ground 
and polished, 


After the raw materials have been 
thoroughly mixed, they are melted at 
2800°F. (in a furnace containing 
1,250 tons of molten glass) to make 
glass sheets. Furnace temperature is travels polishers which 
lowered, then any dirt or 


stones formed are removed, 


slow ly 
a proper surface. 


- . » And that’s how we make 
quality laminated and tempered 
safety glass for the Ford Family 
of Fine Cars—glass that means 


Next, in making laminated safety 
glass windshields, blanks are cut 
from large plates, heated and bent 
into desired shapes. Vinyl plastic is 
then placed between two pieces of 
glass. This “sandwich” is submerged 
in hot oil which bonds glass to vinyl 
and makes the plastic transparent. 


FALCON e 


THUNDERBIRD -« 


Tempered safety glass, on the other 
hand, is made by heat treating a 
single, thick plate of glass to impart 
the required safety qualities. 
Finally, both types of glass must 
pass rigid laboratory tests and in- 
spections that take place continually 
in manufacturing. 


COMET «© MERCURY 


safer, more secure driving on 
American roads. 
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Spotlight on Sports 


By Mary Ann Fontana, Sacred Heart Academy, Louisville, Ky. 
* Starred words refer to people, places and things in sports 
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‘ ___ Rockne, former great Notre 
Dame football coach. 

. Pee Wee — , 1959 coach for 
Los Angeles Dodgers. 

. Sash worn by Japanese women. 

2. Newcombe, voted Most Val- 
uable Player (baseball) of 1956. 
.“_______ you sow, so shall you 

reap” (old saying). 
. “From __.___§_. to worse.” 
. Needed in a Gold Rush (chemical 
abbr. ). 
. Pale. 
Rathbone, stage and screen 
actor. 
Bowlike curve. 
2. Kilometer ( abbr.) 
24. Found on a golf course. 
3. Another name for Great Britain 
(abbr. ). 
7. Day of week named after Norse god- 
dess Freya (abbr.). 
- . Heinsohn, basketball player 
for Boston Celtics. 
5, Sa , a foil or sword is 
necessary 
He wrote Tom Sawyer 
Cutting or shaping tool 
New Hampshire scenic wonder is 
~ _. Man of the Mountains.” 
__—.. Top of Old Smoky,” pop- 
ular folk song. 
. Eye Is on the Sparrow,” 


by Ethel Waters. 

. Tantalum (chemical abbr.) 
Obtain. 

. Baltimore 
ball team. 

. Drawing of earth’s surface. 
Preposition telling where or when. 


, professional foot- 


. Single thickness. 

. Capital of 

. Weep. 

. Hovel. 

. Defensive basketball player. 

. Famous horse race held yearly at 
Churchill Downs, Ky 


is Atlanta (abbr.). 


— 


business like show 
business 


. Seaport in Honshu, Japan. 
. Palm tree found in Samoa. 
. First name of famous TV master of 


ceremonies. 


. Geological division of time. 
.. Tin (chemical symbol). 
. St. Louis 


professional bas- 
ketball team. 


. Recently retired manager of N. Y. 


Yankees (first name). 
Hard rubber disks used in ice hockey. 
hit Snead, champion golfer. 


. Important in baseball. 

. Stop living. 

. Island group of E. Indonesia. 
3. ___« Banks, voted baseball's Most 


Valuable Player for 1958 and 1959. 


. Ball is aimed at these in many games. 
. Given food. 
. Some hockey games are played on 


. Ballroom dance known as the fox-trot 


is in _.._____-four time. 


. In the middle. 
. Ben ____.,, golf pro. 
ter) Pierce, pitcher for Chicago 


White Sox. 


. Jujitsu originated in this country. 

. Important piece of tennis equipment. 
D eitie , skip, and jump 

. A pig might call it home 

. Children’s game. 

. Period of time reckoned from definite 


date. 


. Animal covering. 

. Cubic (abbr.). 

. Twelve months (abbr.). 

. Himself. 

. Disease caused by tubercle bacillus 


(abbr. ) 





Health Insurance: Public 
(Continued from page 9) 


3. Compulsory health insurance would 
encourage doctors to practice in areas 
where their services are needed most 
—not where fees are highest. 


The Association of American Medical 
Colleges estimates that the U.S. has 
118 p ae for every 100,000 people. 
Fine—but this average varies from state 
to state. California has nearly 150 doc- 
tors for every 100,000 people. Missis- 
sippi has only 74. 

Doctors generally prefer to practice 
in urban areas where people are more 
likely to be able to afford medical care. 
But, with medical fees supported by 
public health insurance, doctors could 
go anywhere in the U.S. and still be 
assured of an adequate income. 

A compulsory plan would not change 
the doctor's status, nor would it make 
him a pawn of politicians. It would not 
mean either, that the government would 
exercise “controls” on him. But it would 
mean that every citizen would be pro- 
vided with the means to receive the 


medical care he needs 





surance is successful in Japan, Canada, 
Britain, and some European countries. 


Compulsory health insurance is not 
the same as socialized medicine, such 
as is found in the Soviet Union. There, 
the medical profession works for the 
government. Doctors do not choose 
patients; patients cannot choose doctors. 

Under the plans proposed for the 
U.S., all citizens would pay taxes (pos 
sibly through Social Security) to sup- 
port the program. But they could choose 
their own doctors. And, if they pre- 
ferred, they could refuse the financial 
benefits of the program. 

Similarly, all tax-payers today sup 
port the public school system. But, 
those who prefer to, can send their 
children to private or parochial schools 

Compulsory health insurance would 
not insure against illness—only against 
the financial burdens if illness strikes. 
Adequate medical] care should not be a 
privilege reserved only for those who 
are able to pay for it. Rather it should 
be a right guaranteed to every citizen. 


For Your Reference 


Free literature on the issue of health in 
surance can also be secured from 

American Medical Association, Bureau of 
Medical Economics, 535 N. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago 10, Hil. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Econ. Res 
Dept., 1615 H St., Washington, D. C 

AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., Washington 6 
D. C. 

Health Information Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Health Insurance Institute, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 





Mr. Chaucer could have used one... an Olympia Precision Portable! 


.. who couldn’t, for this handsome, compact Olympia portable is a handy asset for anyone... from 
Canterbury correspondents to California coeds! Fully-equipped with the most advanced and worth- 
while typing features, the precision-built Olympia makes short work of any assignment—easier, 
faster, finer. Your choice of seven smart colors. Costs just pennies a day to own. Full one-year 
national warranty, too. See one today—see why Olympia is your smartest school investment! 
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FREE- OLYMPIA TYPE STYLE and COLOR SELECTOR GUIDE! 


A unique “Selector Wheel” displaying the 16 distinc- 
tive type styles and seven handsome color options 
available on Olympia DeLuxe Portables. Send for 
yours today. 
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90 West Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
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Short 


HOUGH college and pro.football is 

still hogging the headlines, our high 
school dribblers are about ready to 
bounce into the spotlight. 

At least 16 teams will have something 
extra to shoot at—keeping their winning 
streaks alive. All of these teams went 
unbeaten last year. Four of them haven’t 
been beaten in two years, and one— 
McClymonds of Oakland, Calif.—hasn’t 
lost a game in three years! 

There must be other high school 
teams that haven't been licked for some 
time. But my records cover only state 
or sectional champions. 

McClymonds, Oakland, Calif., 22-0, 
plus a 68-game winning streak over the 
last three years. 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Union, 23-0. 

Freeport (Mé.), 24-0, plus a 36-game 
winning streak over the past two years. 

Surrattsville (Md.), 22-0. 

Edgerton (Minn.), 27-0. 

Omaha (Neb.) South, 21-0. 

Camden (N. J.), 26-0, plus a 48-game 
winning streak over the past two years. 

Mount Airy (N. C.), 25-0. 

Beaufort (N.C.), 24-0, plus a 51-game 
winning streak over past two years. 

Dayton (Ohio) Roosevelt, 27-0. 

Salem (Ohio) Local, 27-0. 

Linden-Kildare (Tex.), 32-0. 

Highland Springs (Va.), 24-0. 
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Shots 


Romney (W. Va.), 27-0. 

St. Stephen's (Wyo.), 28-0. 

Boys, New York City, 22-0, plus a 40- 
game winning streak over the past two 
years. 

And please let's not forget Gladbrook 
(Iowa) Community H. S. Its girls’ team 
chalked up a 31-0 record last year, 
stretching its winning streak to 45 
straight. That includes two state girls’ 


crowns in a row 


¢ Another team that rates a loud 
locomotive is Wyandotte High of Kansas 
City, Kan. Playing against the toughest 
teams in the Sunflower State, they've 
rung up four state titles in a row! 


© You don’t find records like these in 
college basketball. The competition is 
just too tough. Over the past ten years, 
only four big-time teams have managed 
to chalk up unbeaten records. 

North Carolina was the last to turn 
the trick—in 1957. Before that, San 
Francisco, with Bill Russell and K. C. 
Jones at the wheel, steered through two 
straight years (1955 and 1956) without 
a loss. And the year before that, a great 
Kentucky team, starring Cliff Hagan 
and Frank Ramsey, dashed off 24 
straight. Both, as you know, are now 
starring in pro bal! 


e Ever hear of a tackle scoring three 
touchdowns in one game? I never did 
until this season. Chuck Martin of Rock- 
hurst High, Kansas City, Kan., turned 
that very neat stunt against Rockhurst’s 
arch rival, Ward High. He scooped up 
three fumbles and ran 33, 50, and 25 
yards to score all of his team’s touch- 


downs! 


® Quick now: Who's the only athlete 
ever to play in football’s Rose Bowl and 
East-West games and baseball's All- 
Star Game and World Series? No, not 
Eliot Ness or Super Man, but Jackie 
Jensen. At the University of California 
(1946-49), por was All-American in 
both football and baseball. 


© Here's another for the books. War 
ren Spahn is considered one of the 
greatest clutch pitchers in history. Yet 
he’s beaten the Dodgers only once in 
the last eight seasons and has lost 14 
to them 


© I agree pretty much with the All 
Star baseball team picked by the ex- 
perts—Skowron, Ist base; Runnels, 2nd 
base; Banks, shortstop; Mathews, 3rd 
base; Mays, Aaron, and Maris, outfield; 
Crandall, catcher, and Spahn, left- 
handed pitcher. But I disagree with the 
choice for right-handed pitcher. The 
experts pick Vernon Law. I'd pick 
Ernie Broglio, the surprise package of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Compare their records (innings 
pitched, hits, strike-outs, walks, wins 
losses, and earned-run averages): 


Broglie 
226 
172 
187 
100 

2) 
9 
2.75 
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Considering that Law was pitching 
for a championship club, a team with 
superior hitting and fielding, I don’t 
think it’s even close. Ernie has far the 
better record. 

Some of you may feel that Dick 
Groat rated over Ernie Banks at short- 
stop. After all, Dick batted .325 and 
was the sparkplug of the championship 
Pirates. But he doesn’t really rate with 
Banks. 

True, Ernie hit only .271—54 points 
fewer than Dick. BUT, look at what 
he did with his hits. He slugged 41 
homers and batted in 117 runs, com- 
pared to Groat’s 2 homers and 50 runs 
batted in. 

In the field it wasn’t a contest, Groat, 
who's much slower than Banks, doesn’t 
compare as a fielder. He fielded .966 
to Emie’s 977. And Emie had more 
put-outs, assists, and fewer errors. 

—Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Close Election 
(Continued from page 17) 


reach directly. Long campaign trips 
might become unnecessary. 

The 1960 campaign has created some 
second thoughts on this theory. Except 
for the four “great debates” between 
Kennedy and Nixon and a few nation- 
ally televised speeches, TV was used 
primarily to point up the candidates’ 
crisscrossing the continent as they ad- 
dressed vast crowds of prospective vot- 
ers. Most campaign strategists, particu- 
larly those guiding the Presidential 
nominees, came to the conclusion that 


personal contact was still mighty effec- 
tive. Seeing the candidate, hearing him 
in person, shaking his hand, they say, 
helped reinforce whatever “image” of 
the candidate a voter had gained from 
TV. Without this reinforcement, how- 
ever, the TV “image” might not have 
been enough. 

What of TV’s “great debates”? What 
influence will they have on future 
campaigns? The Democratic National 
Chairman, Sen. Henry M. Jackson of 
Washington, has said that the 1960 TV 
debates were “the biggest single factor” 
in Senator Kennedy's victory. And the 
President-elect, when asked if he 
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thought he could have won without 
debating Vice-President Nixon on TV, 
replied candidly: “I don’t think so.” 

The reason: The TV debates made 
Senator Kennedy well known to a pub 
lic which already had had some con 
tact with Vice-President Nixon but little 
with Kennedy. Sparring verbally with 
the Vice-President convinced many that 
Kennedy was as mature and well 
informed as his opponent. This helped 
reduce the importance of one of the 
major Republican campaign arguments 

In 1964, however, is it likely, many 
ask, that President Kennedy would “ele 
vate” an opponent to a position of equal 
prominence by debating with him pub 
licly? Campaign advisers to Senator 
Kennedy, including his brother-mana 
ger Robert Kennedy, won't commit 
themselves. But others say that the pop 
ularity of these debates in the 1960 
campaign may succeed in pressuring 
Mr. Kennedy and other future candi 
dates to debate their rivals. Thus, in 
1964, Mr. Kennedy may find himself 
in the same dilemma Vice-President 
Nixon was in: when challenged to de 
bate, he dare not refuse 

But the answer to that question must 
wait four years. Right now President 
elect Kennedy faces tougher problems 
and decisions surrounding the forma 
tion of a new Administration 


S INCE his” Republican opponent 
won nearly 50 per cent of the popula: 
votes, Kennedy's victory is hardly a 
sweeping mandate from the people for 
the programs he has proposed. 

Yet in a press conference soon afte: 
his victory, Senator Kennedy said: “I 


went to the country with very clear 
views of what the United States ought 
to do in the 1960's. I have been elected 
and, theréfore, I am going to do my 
best to implement those views and 
meet my responsibilities.” 

How the President-elect has begun 
to implement them, and how the new 
87th Congress is likely to figure, are dis 
cussed in our late news review (p. 18) 

The change-over from the outgoing 
Administration of President Eisenhower 
to the incoming Administration of Presi 
dent-elect Kennedy appears, so far, to 
be proceeding in an orderly fashion 


President Eisenhower has assigned 


| members of his staff to meet with rep 


resentatives of Senator Kennedy—and 
a number of such meetings have al 
ready taken place to work out a smooth 
transition from President to President 
The whole question of the “interreg 
num” has come up for considerable 
discussion since November 8th—par 
ticularly with regard to shortening its 
10-weeks’ length (see major article in 
our Now. 16 issue). 
Here again Senator 


Mansfield, the 





probable new Senate Majority Leader, 
has been among the. most outspoken. 
He says a new President should take 
office two weeks after the election “so 
the government is not, in effect, left in 
a state of suspension as it is now.” 

Henry Hazlitt, writing in Newsweek, 
declares: “Mr. Eisenhower should con- 
sider an immediate call for a special 
session of Congress to amend our 
Presidential succession law to permit 
an outgoing President to resign in favor 
of the President-elect on any date that 
both might agree to after Election Day 
and before formal Inauguration Day on 
January 20.” 

Most observers believe, however, 
that so long as Mr. Eisenhower and 
Mr. Kennedy continue to cooperate, 
little enthusiasm for this proposal will 
be generated in Congress. 


Mea NWHILE, some political scien- 


tists have wondered what might hap- 
pen if the President-elect should die 
unexpectedly before Inauguration Day. 
This almost happened in 1932, when 
President-elect Franklin D. Roosevelt 
narrowly missed assassination in Chi- 
cago. {The mayor of Chicago, riding 
in a car alongside him, was killed.) 

According to the Constitution, if a 
President dies, the powers and duties 
of the office are passed to the Vice- 
President. But the Constitution says 
nothing about a President-elect dying. 
Most political scientists believe, how- 
ever, that this is what would happen: 
If the President-elect dies after the date 
the electoral college formally an- 
nounces its results (this year: Jan. 6, 
1961), then the Vice-President-elect 
(this year: Lyndon Johnson) would be- 
come President. If, however, the Presi- 
dent-elect were to die before the elec- 
toral college either met to vote (Dec. 
19) or formally announced its vote to 
Congress (Jan. 6), then the members 
of the electoral college would have 
the responsibility of choosing another 
President. 

Such a prospect has alarmed more 
than a few Americans—and has added 
weight to demands that our entire elec- 
toral system be reformed. Which brings 
us back to the arguments on page 17. 

The time for election post-mortems 
has just about run out. The arm-chair 
analysts, with their prognoses of “if 
only” or. “if perhaps,” have had more 
than the usual opportunities in 1960 by 
the closeness of the election. 

But as historians and political scien- 
tists continue to debate the pros and 
cons “of our whole electoral process, 
President-elect Kennedy will assume 
leadership of the nation—trying, in his 
words, “to see that the United States 
moves ahead in the ’sixties.” 
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Clearasil Devedinaiey of the Month 


JACQUELINE PIPER, Sophomore, Immaculata High School, Detroit, Mich. 





Show of the Week: A two-part version 
of that grand old swashbuckler, “The 
> | Three Musketeers,” is the second of the 
| | Family Classics series to be telecast on 
| | CBS. There'll be an hour on Wednes 

day, Nov. 30, and the second half will 
| | be shown the next day, Thursday, De« 

| 1. Maximilian Schell will head a fine 

| cast, playing D’Artagnan, with John 
Colicos, Tim O'Connor, and Barry 
Morse as his friends, the three mus 
keteers 





> On Wednesday, Nov. 30, on CBS 
| there’s a Red Skelton Special, with the 
comedian taking a tour of Hollywood 
Boulevard. Along the way we'll meet 
| Dinah Shore, Jack Paar, Mickey Roo 
ney, Bobby Rydell, and George Raft 
CBS’ regular every-other-Wednesday 
| feature, The U.S. Steel Hour, turns to 
| comedy with “The Yum Yum Girl.” It's 
|a story about advertising, with Yum 
Yum supposed to be a new soft drink 
The Yum Yum girl, of course, is the 
girl who goes-on TV to advertise it. 
Anne Francis is the girl, and Robert 
| Sterling is the'ad man who hires her 


> Let's skip to Friday, Dec. 2, when 

another historical drama from Our 
bangin stent wn B. American Heritage is shown on NBC 
Just a short time ago, Jacqueline This time the play centers around the 
was upset and frustrated by ugly life of Andrew Jackson. “Born a Giant” 


blemishes : scene § 
will feature William Travers, Barbara 
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a friend suggested Clearasil and before long QD C) thau 

my face was clear again!” (acgucline jper 

8345 Sirron Street, Detroit 34, Mich. >» On Sunday there's the usual The 

: Twentieth Century, on CBS, which this 

é : week goes back to one of the most 

Skin Specialists Explain How Clearasil Medication | i eee add os Titea. cor ee 


GETS INSIDE PIMPLES TO CLEAR THEM FAST! NBC has a special on Sunday called 


A pimple is a clogged, inflamed pore. The real “Something Special.” This will be a 
trouble is inside! That is why Skin Specialists ; series of dramatic sketches and musical 
agree that the vital medical action you need is | selections, all dealing with children 
the C learasil action which brings the medication ’ treatment can bring, you may want Starring will be Robert Young, as host 
down inside pimples . . . where antiseptic and < to help others. You con, by writing sided by Nat “King” Cole, Arlene 
drying actions are needed to clear them fast. us a letter about your experience F 4 ee ae | : 
uti Geant. Abathy @ exuat rancis, Tennessee Ernie Ford, Dave 
How Cleerasil works fast: ‘keratolytic’ photograph of yourself (a good Garroway, Sam Levenson, Art Linklet 
action penetrates pimples. Antiseptic ac- : close-up snapshot will do). You ter, Garry Moore, and Jane Wyatt 
tion stops growth of bacteria that can cause may be the next CLEARASI 
pimples. Oil-absorbing action works to re- cl <A Deer ze > Lastly, there's a program called 
i i ear i. . \» } “ y> é « d 
a on ee up pimples fast. 42 St., New York, N. Y. Happy Talk on Tuesday, Dec. 6, over 
in-Col ... hides pimples while it works. 4 | NBC. This will simply be a group of 
In Doctors’ tests on over 300 patients, Tet »® en oe | top comedians—George Burns, Groucho 
9 out of 10 cases cleared up or definitely = BSc. CLeamasit, send | Marx, Jimmy Durante, and Buddy 
improved while using cLEARASIL. Tube, ~—=7 , ' ; - , 
69¢ and 984. Lotion squeeze bottle, 
$1.25. (mo fed. tax). Money bac 
guarantee. At all drug counters. 


Hackett—sitting around and talking 
about the art of making people laugh 
David Susskind will be the moderator 

-Dicx Kiewer 





COLLEGE and 


Send your inquiries about careers to 
Harold Zuckerman, School and College 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be answered 
here. Sorry, no answers by personal 
letter. 


Q. My ambition is to enter college and 
specialize in the field of biology. What 
are the fields in which a biologist works? 
What education is necessary?—D. T., 
Evansville, Indiana. 


A. Biological scientists study the 
structure of living organisms, their life 
processes and the relation between liv- 
ing organisms and their environment. 
Botanists study the life processes of 
plants, Microbiologists study bacteria, 
viruses, and other microscopic organ- 
isms. Zoologists study all phases of ani- 
mal life. Entomologists are concerned 
with the study of insects, geneticists 
with heredity, and pathologists with 





the causes and processes of disease in 
human beings and animals. 

Experienced _ biologists recommend | 
that during the four years of college a | 
student obtain the broadest possible 
training in all branches of biology, re- | 
serving for graduate training the study | 
of a specialized field. For further infor- | 
mation, write to the American Biological | 
Science Institute, 2000 P Street N.W., | 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Q. I am planning to prepare for em- | 
ployment as an aeronautical draftsman 
after graduation from high school. What 
high school courses should I take? 
Where can I obtain information on 
schools offering these coursesP—E. L., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. The aeronautical draftsman draws | 
plans for airplanes and their parts. | 
Drafting requires great skill and accu- 
racy in working with special instru- 
ments (drafting pens, angles, dividers, 
etc.). Your high school preparation | 
should include algebra, plane geometry, 
trigonometry, physjcs, and mechanical | 
drawing. A keen eye, a steady hand, | 
patience and a desire to strive for per- | 
fection are desirable characteristics. For 
schools specializing in aeronautical 
drafting in your community, consult 
your guidance counselor or write to 
your State Department of Education for 
a list of approved schools. 
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100 PERSONALIZED 
CARDS... . ONLY *2 


WHEN YOU SEND IN YOUR PICTURE 
AND A FRONT PANEL FROM ANY 
12-PACK OF G-E FLASHBULBS 
Your own picture, name, and school 
name (or phone number) printed on 
personalized cards! What a swell way 
to make sure new friends remember 
you...just hand him (or her) your card! 

These cards are sure to make a hit 
with all your friends—so clip the cou- 
pon and send for your cards right away! 


TONY DOW 


Van Nuys High Schoo! 


IT’S FUN USING G-E FLASHBULBS! 
Taking flash pictures is easy—and it 
doubles the fun of having a camera. 
Just pop a G-E Flashbulb into your 
flashgun, get swell pictures of parties, 
sports, night scenes. So get a 12-pack 
of G-E Flashbulbs and send for your 
100 photo calling cards now! 





Teen Photogs! Enter Scholastic’s Phote 
Contest! Win prizes of $100, $50, $25 for 
best photos taken by highschoolers. If 
you use a G-E Flashbulb to take a winning 
picture, your prize is automatically dou- 
bied! For free rules, write to Scholastic 
Magazines Photo Awards, 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Health Insurance: Private 
(Continued from page 9) 


through long hard years of study and 
internship—to establish his own fees for 
his own practice. 

With compulsory health insurance, a 
doctor might be forced to lower the 
quality of his service. Why? Because 
he could be swamped with patients who 
would use up his time needlessly for 
minor ills, but would insist they are 
“entitled” to medical care. Or he could 
be so rushed by such calls that he 
would have to give less time to the 
patients who need him most. Racing 
the clock to see all his patients, he 
would find that the personal doctor- 
patient relationship would be shattered. 

Compulsory health insurance, with 
all its controls and regulations, would 


Makes stifle a doctor's initiative—and, in turn, 
put a lid on medical progress. 


No matter how you like your hair cut—you'll look better 4. 1 deficiencies exist in ovr medi- 
when you use Short Cut. This new, non-greasy hair groom cal service, voluntary health insurance 
adds body to the hair fibers, makes your haircut fit your would be the best way to cure them. 
head. Keeps hair neat all day—ond helps condition your Voluntary plans for hospital, surgical, 
scalp into the bargain. Takes about 2 seconds a day, costs and medical care have grown tremen- 
© fost 50 pius tox dously in the past 30 years. Today, 
3 nearly 130,000,000 Americans are pro- 
Old Spice SHORT Cu _ tected by some sort of ge pa: health 
insurance policy—the cost of which they 
SHULTON HAIR GROOM pay individually or share with their 
employers. 
Sure, the premiums for health insur- 


[-—-Now-IN-JUST 4 ree1)-0F-space 4 ance have gone up—but these policies 
ENJOY THE REAL THRILL OF PHOTOGRAPHY with the are still within the financial reach of 


most Americans. Considering the bene- 


COMPLETE BESELER HOME . ARUN ! fits the policies provide, the subscribers 








S eee ' are getting many more times their 


money's worth. 

Even with higher premiums, the cost 
of medical care under the many volun- 
tary plans would be less over all than 
that under a single compulsory plan. 
steel cect . Why? Simply because a government- 
) ros Neges re ; ee sponsored plan would require an enor- 
’ ; pe oo eee ie mous tax-supported organization to ad- 

- see 4 minister it. 

shoal ig nraenee  sceahe mei i= pee: Obviously, everyone cannot afford to 

ap a} Lapiiee “Beis eae , subscribe to a voluntary plan. But this 

’ Nee does not ‘mean that medical care is 
’ denied to people who cannot pay for it. 
A great many doctors donate their time 
and services regularly to free clinics 
that specialize in care of the poor, And, 
in most of the nation’s non-profit hospi- 
tals, at least 10 per cent of the beds 


Chart tonig 7 are usually occupied by so-called 


jest unpack the box—and only 4 " | Ep Pn pe gna “charity” patients. Private doctors are 
of space in your bathroom, basement Pure, receive everything else you —- RR | not so°money-mad as some people say. 
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Puzzling over your Christmas list? 
If you're an undecided shopper, you 
might solve your dilemma with a book. 
Here are our suggestions, current and 
choice, for some of the special people 
on your list. 

For the reader who likes adventure: 

Young Hornblower, by C. S. Forester. 
Here, published for the first time in one 
big volume, are three of the author's 
famous novels about the sea: Mr. Mid- 
shipman Hornblower, Lieutenant Horn- 
blower, and Hornblower and the 
Atropos. Mr. Forester is a fine writer 
whose superior sea stories have won 
him an honored place alongside such 
writers as Conrad and Masefield. In this 
volume, his hero, Horatio Hornblower, 
grows from a young 17-year-old mid- 
shipman just getting his “sea legs,” to 
a captain in the British navy during 
the Napoleonic wars. Hornblower's 
bouts with seasickness, his first duel of 
honor at 17, his first ill-fated command 
of a captured French ship which sinks 
from under him, are all told with 
humor and compassion. (Little, Brown) 
$4.95. 

For the woman who likes thought- 
provoking reading: 

You Learn by Living, by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. Perhaps no American woman 
has lived a more interesting life than 
Eleanor Roosevelt. In her latest book, 
Mrs. Roosevelt shares her thoughts and 
philosophy of life, distilled from her 
own experience. Writing with disarm- 
ing frankness, the author reflects on 
various problems of life (conquering 
fear, making decisions) and tells how 
she learned to handle these problems. 
Many references to people and events 
in her own life make this an entertain- 
ing and enlightening book. (Harper) 
$3.95. 

For all football fans: 

Knute Rockne, by Francis Wallace. 
Thirty years after his death, Knute 
Rockne’s name is still famous in foot- 
ball circles. Perhaps the greatest coach 
in the history of the game, Rockne was 
a man of outstanding ability and in- 
telligence. In this absorbing biography, 
Francis Wallace tells the story of the 
man who built the great football tra- 
dition at Notre Dame, a tradition which 
gave the sports world the Four Horse- 
men, fabulous George Gipp, and the 
dynamic Army-Notre Dame duel, and 
which left a record of 105 wins, 12 
losses, and 5 ties from 1918 to 1930, 
The author, a sportswriter and personal 


friend of Rockne’s, relates the great 
coach’s rise to fame and describes Notre 
Dame's exciting moments on the grid- 
iron in a series of vivid reminiscences. 
(Doubleday) $3.95. 

For the reader who likes poetry 
mixed well with humor: 

Times Three, by Phyllis McGinley. 
There are some serious poems, but the 
atmosphere is mostly one of delightful 
humor and telling satire in this collec- 
tion of poems written over the past 
thirty years. In that time Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley has firmly established herself 
as a fine poet, whose mastery of tech- 
nique is admired by both critics and 
fellow poets. Lost objects, women at 
matinees, television, homework, su- 
burban living—all are scrutinized by 
Miss McGinley and duly recorded in 
stanza and rhyme. The net result is 
laughter, and a new insight into familiar 
things. (Viking) $5. 

For yourself, for someone else's list: 

Teen-age Treasury of Good Humor, 
edited by Seon Manley. If you have a 
sensitive funnybone, you'll enjoy this 
fine collection of humor from the pens 
of such diverse writers as James Thur- 
ber, Mark Twain, Shakespeare, and 
Jane Austen. There are more than 35 
short stories, poems, essays, and epi- 
sodes from novels to choose from. 
(Funk & Wagnalls) $4.95. 





A 
USHMAN’. 


Alan. ..the bart yet! 


Yes, it will be a Christmas to 
long remember when you make 
it a Cushman Christmas. A 
smart, superbly engineered 
Cushman scooter delivers thou- 
sands of hours of fun and ex- 
citement ... thousands of miles 
of really low-cost, convenient 
transportation. 
Sold and serviced nationally—full 
accessory line at all dealers 
Ask your dealer for a FREE demonstration 
or write for colorful booklet 


C= cusnman morors 
A subsidiary of Outboard Marine Corporation 
928 No. 2ist, Lincoin, Nebr. 
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Super- 


STEREO.:.. 


V-M/“App-A-Track” ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-Track STEREO-PLAy TAPE RECORDER— 
Perfect for college studies . . . Great for 
parties . .. Superb for serious stereo lis- 
tening, New “ADD-A-TRACK” feature 
lets you record, then record again while 
hearing first recording! Simple controls 
for quick, easy operation. Model 720 

only $225.00* 


V-M/PorRTABLE COMPONENT STEREO SysTEM— 
Compact, light, easy-to-carry, this unit is just right 
for dancing fun or thrilling stereo listening. Your 
present hi-fi records will sound better than ever! 
Exclusive V-M “Stere-O-Matic”’® Automatic 4- 
Speed Record Changer plays all records. Four pow- 


erful speakers. Model 307 


Perfect for Christmas 


only $129.95* 


* Slightly Higher West 


See—Hear These and Other Fine V-M Models At Your V-M Dealer’s Today / 


the Woice 


V-M CORPORATION 


of Music 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





’Tis the season to be jolly 
-.» happy, gay, merry! Yes- 
siree, those once-a-year, 
full-of-cheer holidays are 
here again. And that means 
lots of dress-up parties! 
Want to look your ra 

best? Well, formal formals } 
are “in.” Yes, it’s down .. 
down...down for your eve- 
ning gown. You'll be sweep- 
ing the floor in sweater-top — 
gowns skirted with brocade pX’ 
or velvet. Colors? Rich reds, 
greens and yellows to 
match the twinkling lights 
on your tree. 


A bright Christmas belle is smart about 
her skin, too! To feel your loveliest —as well 
as look it—try this for a party primper. 
Douse yourself in a tub full of water. Stretch 
...Felax....enjoy it for at least 20 minutes. 
Then towel. off and dab on luxurious 
mere Bouquet 

Talc. It scents, 


“yh smooths, clings 
‘. “more lovingly . 
more lastingly than 


- costly cologne. 
Leaves you 


fresh .. . your okin 
silken-smooth for 
the many hours of 
partying ahead. 


Pedi-Care! Before slipping into your satin 
slippers, sprinkle Cashmere Bouquet Tale 
inside. It will keep you bouncy and cool for 
those li cha-cha sessions. Footnote: Shoes 
dyed NOT to match are the rule this Yule! 


Glad Hand. While waiting for your V.LP. 
date to arrive, massage a little Comes Bou- 
quet Talc into your palms. So fine and pure, 
it will absorb that last-minute moisture . 
leaving your hands soft and smooth —just 
wonderful to hold. 


Up to your neck in beads? Then you're 
right in style—and the more the merrier! But 
if those rows and rows of crystals get a little 
throaty at the end of the evening, patting on 
some Cashmere Tale will help your 
delicate skin feel soothed 


poe ! Cashmere met 
in its pretty 

poe de makes a deli ni 
token gift for your bosom 
buddy or favorite aunt. And 
she'll love the fact that it’s 
Italian tale . . . im 
especially for her—(and 
you, too) 


c 





FOR MEN ONLY! 


“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 


‘|to share—or special questions about 


your appearance you'd like to ask— 


§| write: Steve Daniels, Scholastic Maga- 


zines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Q. How can I tell what kind of shirt 
collar to wear? There are so many 


* | styles. 


A. The shape of your face determines 
which collar style is most becoming. If 
you don’t know yours, ask a salesman. 

Average face: button-down collar; 
medium, pointed collar; “widespread” 
collar. 





Slim face: short, pointed collar; short, 
rounded collar; tab collar. 

Heavy face: longer, pointed collar; 
longer button-down collar. 

Note: Smaller collars call for slim 
ties; wide or deep collars call for wider 
ties. 

Q. Which buttons should be buttoned 
on a 3-button suit? 


A. There's no strict rule for that, but 
the suit will probably look better if you 
button the center button only, or the 
top two buttons only. 


No-iron Pressing: If a fresh shirt col- 
lar is slightly wrinkled, you can “iron” it 
for a few seconds over a clean hot light 
bulb. Note carefully—“a clean, hot, light 
bulb.” Otherwise, youll have a dirty 
collar. 








Black or dark brown. 











PATTERN: light ten, 
dark gold or brown 
with bright or pale 
colors. 


SOLID: Deep brown, 
block, dark bronze, dork 
rusty-red, olive-green, 





SOLID: white, ivery, 
light blue. 


PATTERN: Dark bive or 
grey-blue with light 
bive, red, gold, green, 
white, 








SOLID: Maroon, dark 
blue, black, depending 
on 


Black, maroon or navy 
with tie color. 


Shoes: Black or very dark brown 














Color Cues 
Wardrobe co-ordination is greatly 
simplified by choosing one color—such 
as one of the suit colors in the chart at 
the left—and using that as the basis for 
all your wardrobe purchases. In select- 
ing a basic color, take into consideration 
(1) your complexion tone; (2) your 
hair color; (3) your eyes; and (4) most 
important, your own feeling for the 
color. 
Test Yourself 


Which of the three primary colors is 
your favorite? red__ blue__ yellow__? 

If you checked red, you probably en 
joy wearing brown or blue 

If you checked blue, you probably 
like blue or gray. 

If you checked yellow, you probably 
lean toward olive or brown. 

If you have more than one favorite, 
or no favorite, you probably like wear- 
ing gray or olive 

Next, take the two colors that you 
probably like the best, and try them on 
in daylight. Take a good long look in the 
mirror. Does the color make you look 
dull or pale? Does it bring out ths color 
of your eyes? Does it offer some contrast 
to your hair? Ask someone else’s advice, 
if you can't decide 

Once you've found your basic color, 
check the chart for other colors you can 
wear; keep these colors in mind for all 
your clothes, including sweaters, gloves, 
mufflers, topcoats and sports clothes, 

To be co-ordinated, clothes need not 
match, but it is important that they be 
related in color. 

Hand in hand with knowing how to 
co-ordinate colors goes the knowledge 
of using patterns and solids correctly. 
All items in any outfit should blend har- 
moniously—and there should be only 
one bold or patterned item at a time. 
For example, you can wear a patterned 
shirt, but then should make sure that 
everything else is a solid color. Or, you 
might select a solid color shirt and wear 
a pattern in your tie or sports jacket. 

Finally, don't limit yourself to all 
dark or plain colors, just for safety’s 
sake. Some light or bright color—or dis- 
tinctive pattern—in a tie, sweater, socks, 
or handkerchief, adds a nice fillip to 
your outfit if everything else is toned 
down. 


What Are You Wearing Now? 


Just for fun, check what you are 
wearing NOW. Perfect score is 100. 
Subtract 5 points for each of these: 

@ every color over 3°that you have on 

© every bold or patterned item over 1 

© socks that are not harmonized with 
tie, shirt, jacket or trousers 

e no bold or patterned item 

What's your score? Anything below 
90 means that you need to be cued on 
colors! 





new Helene Curtis }indac 


helps end acne blemishes 
and embarrassment... fast! 


Hides pimples while it helps heal them... keeps acne a secret 'til it's gone! 


Keep acne your secret— yours 
alone, with Endac, developed es- 
pecially for teen-agers! Endac hides 
pimples while it helps heal them, 
because it’s skin-colored to blend 
perfectly with your skin. And 
Endac makes your skin feel so 
nice you /ike to “wear” it! 

In addition to working wonders 
for your appearance and morale, 
Endac works three ways to speed 
healing of blemishes and pimples: 
1. Endac dissolves pimple cap... 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
the blemish . . . clears clogged pores 


U 


Handy ourse-size 
medicated ecne- 
stick $1 of tube 
88c.. .at all drug 
Counters. 


of excess oils, dirt and make-up. 


2. Endac destroys acne-causing 
bacteria . . . helps prevent scar- 
ring and pitting. 


3. Endac antiseptically cleanses 
and dries up pimples quickly . . . 
relieves inflammation. 

Endac loosens blackheads so 
soap and water float them away. 
Endac leaves your skin smoother, 
finer-textured. And it’s so pleasant 
to use . . . odorless, greaseless and 
stainless. End your acne problems 


with Endac today. 


Betore bed, use new Endec Anti- 
septic Shin Cleanser to supplement 
the healing medications that Endac 
offers during the day. It penetrates 
into pores, cleans deep. deep down. 


Onty $1. 


Ive gol’ 





A Guide to Building a LP Library 


INCE this is called the “Holiday Gift 
Issue,” we thought we'd devote this 
week’s space to a roundup of recent re- 
leases to consider for your holiday lists. 


For a Symphonic “Middle Brow”: Tchai- 
kowsky’s 4th Symphony, as played by Her- 


bert von Karajan and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic [Angel $35885]. One of the “great” 
symphonies, played to perfection by the 
best Tchaikowsky interpreter around these 
days. 


“For a Keyboard Connoisseur: Chopin's 24 
Preludes (Op. 28) and the Polonaise in A 
flat major (the Polonaise!), splendidly played 
by the young Hungarian pianist Geza An- 
da [Deutsche Grammophon-Decca SLPM 
138084]. 


For an Opera Lover: Verdi's Il Trovatore 
{RCA Victor LM-6150; 3 discs]. One of 
the most popular Italian operas, filled with 
familiar melodies and more opportunities 
for great singing than two or three average 
operas. RCA’s cast is superb: Leontyne 





the gittiest-/ 


Perfect Christmas gift 


for the boy or gal on the go. It’s the fun-filled 
way to get to play . . . to school . . . to work. 
Start talking Topper to Mom and Dad. Drop hints 


about how riding a Topper means more than 


good times . . . how Topper teaches habits 


of safety, courtesy and responsibility. 


* _ 
the hifeiest/ 
Scooterrific! Sweetest on the road 
with sports-car styling in choice of Pepper 
Red, Granada Green or Strato Biue. 
Smoothest too! Scootaway automatic 
transmission does all the work — 
lets Topper shift for itself. And 
you'll be on Cloud 9 — dual sus- 
pension gives you that lighter- 
than-air ride. 


the thriteiest / 


Miles for pennies. Fill it 
and forget it — a gallon of 
gas lasts up to 100 miles. 
Another hint for Dad: 
The down payment alone 
would make a fine 
Christmas gift. Money 
earned putting your 
Topper to work on 
part-time jobs will 

help you make the 

easy monthly pay- 
ments later. See 

your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today. Or send 
the coupon below. 


OP PER 


MOTOR SCOOTER 


by HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Another super gift... 
: HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


SUPER-10 


Harley-Davidson also makes the world’s 
finest lightweight motorcycle. See the 
Super-10 at your Harley-Davidson 
dealer. Or use coupon for new folder. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 

Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

Please send me free foider on 
0 Harley-Davidson Topper 
€ Harley-Davidson Super-10 


Zone -DRARO....20000+0 





Price (the young Negro soprano who will 
make her “Met” debut this season in this 
opera), Tucker, Warren, Elias, and Tozzi. 


For a More Classical Opera Fan: Mo- 
zart’s Don Giovanni, which many critics 
insist is still the Western world’s finest sin- 
gle piece of musical art. An incisive stereo 
performance is led by Carlo Maria Giulini 
[Angel 3605; 4 discs] with a cast including 
the excellent young German baritone Eber- 
hard Wachter, the great Elisabeth Schwarz- 
kopf, and Joan Sutherland (see next entry). 


“For a Classical Stereo-ite: Beethoven's 
9th Symphony [London CS-6143]. The first 
stereo version of this monumental choral 
symphony to be issued on one disc offers 
a finely etched performance by Ansermet 
and the Suisse Romande Orchestra of Ge- 
neva—with the vocal quartet headed by 
Joan Sutherland, the sensational young 
Australian soprano who's just been signed 
for the “Met” next year. 


For a Classical Neophyte: Thomas Schip- 
pers Conducts Orchestral Music from the 
Opera [Columbia MS-6164]. Young (30) 
maestro Schippers offers an outstanding 
disc of nine selections ranging from the 
familiar Intermezzo from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Prelude to Traviata, to less 
familiar but worthwhile music from Bar 
ber’s Vanessa and Faure's Shylock 


For a Symphonic Off-Beater: Dvorak’s 
Symphony in D minor (Op. 13), written 
20 years before the famous “New World’ 
Symphony. Thanks to Vaclav Neumann 
and the Prague Symphony it’s been un- 
earthed again [Artia ALP-137] to reveal a 
work of warmth and appeal. 


For a Chamber Music Lover: The Ravel 
Quartet in F and the Prokofieff Quartet 
No. 2 in F, as played by the Carmirelli 
Quartet [London CM-9251]. Two richly 
lyrical works of this century—the Ravel 
clearly Gallic in its transparent impression- 
ism, the Prokofieff combining Caucasian 


folk melodies with rhythmic good humor 


For a Serious Choralier: Verdi's Requiem 
Mass, a dramatic, impassioned work which 
requires a chorus of 100 and a symphony 
orchestra of another 100—plus four opera- 
trained soloists. Capitol [GBR 7227] has 
a new stereo version led by the venerable 
Tullio Serafin. 


For an Operetta Vivant: Johann Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus [Angel 3581]. There are 
English language versions of this, but some- 
how they never quite seem to capture the 
spirit of a German version like this. 


For a Musical Comedy Devotee: “The 
Golden Apple” [Elektra EKL-5000], a most 
welcome LP reissue of the bright, imagi- 
native 1953 hit that transported Ulysses, 
Helen, Scylla and Charybdis, and the rest 
of Homer's ancient clan to the U. S. just 
after the Spanish-American War. Kaye 
Ballard’s “Lazy Afternoon” has since be- 
come a classic, and Bibi Osterwald’s “Goo- 
na Goona Laguna” plus Portia Nelson's 
mad space pioneer are still great fun. 


“For the Young at Heart: “Walt Disney's 
Cavalcade” [Disneyland WDL-4021: 2 





discs]—virtually a condensed history of 
Disney's musical cartoons from Mickey 
Mouse (1929) to Sleeping Beauty (1959), 
all taken from the original soundtracks. 
Practically everything's represented—from 
Snow White and Clara Cluck, to generous 
selections by Stokowski from Fantasia. 


For an Ageless Honky Tonker: “Slugger 
Ryan Plays Honky Tonk Piano for Little 
Rascals” [Riverside RLP-1426]. The pack- 
aging indicates this is for the small fry, but 
we wouldn’t be surprised if the older set 
gets more of a bang out of it. The anony- 
mous pianist and percussion combo whack 
their way through 12 standards with rau- 
cous spirit and some unexpectedly Big 
Beats 


For a Folk Aficionado: “Belafonte Re- 
turns to Carnegie Hall” [RCA Victor LSO- 
6007; 2 discs], recorded at the exciting, 
“live” May 2, 1960, program which com- 
bined the talents of Harry Belafonte with 
those of Odetta, Miriam Makemba, the 
Chad Mitchell Trio (three young colle- 
gians from Spokane), and the Belafonte 
Singers. The “standby” hits are there (Su- 
zanne, the Bucket song), plus some great 
new ones. 


For a Folk Balladeer: “String Along with 
the Kingston Trio” [Capitol T1407]. The 
young Californians offer 12 codicils of 
Americany,, all sung with their impeccably 
sure rhythmic propulsion and genial glow 


For a Rockin’ Balladeer: “Rock-a-Bal- 
lads” [Cadence CLP-3041] puts together 
12 slow dancing Big Beat ballads by the 
Everly Brothers, Andy Williams, Johnny 
Tillotson, and the Chordettes. The same 
group also participates in a faster tempo 
companion-LP called “Rock-a-Hits” [Ca- 
lence CLP-3042.] 


For a Cool Oldster: “Bing and Satchmo” 
[MGM E3882P] brings together jazzland’s 
great Louis Armstrong and the scattiest 
Crosby of them all, in a set of standards 
neatly arranged by Johnny Mercer and Billy 
May 


For a Die-Hard Dixielander: “The Fire- 
house Five Plus Two” [Contemporary 
M12040] offers rompish hi fi versions of 11 
“Dixieland Favorites” that have been 
around since the days of King Oliver and 
Kid Ory. 


For a Modern Jazzman: Shelly Manne 
and His Men at the Black Hawk [Con- 
temporary M3577-78-79-80]—any (or all) 
of four separate LPs taken from live per- 
formances of this fine quintet last year in 
San Francisco, 


For a Real Jazz Buff: “Rags and Blues 
by Jelly Roll Morton” [Riverside Jazz 
Archives 140]. Fifteen “music only” mo- 
ments drawn from the series of historic 
sessions at the Library of Congress in 1938 
by one of the major figures of early jazz. 


For a Spooky Kookie: “Spook Along with 
Zacherley” [Elektra 190] pits the Philadel- 
phia and New York TV horror movie host 
against 11 songs which merrily spoof the 
world of Frankenstein, Spider Men, Cool 
Ghouls, and a rock’n’rolling orangutang. 
—Roy HEMMING 





JOY TO THE WORLD OF SPORT 
from MACGREGOR 


Look to MacGregor this Christmas for all that’s 
good in sports. Because MacGregor has just the 
thing to bring joy to the world of any sport-lover, 


young or younger. The MacGregor-National Foot- 


ball League gift sets, for example, are authentic 
reproductions of uniforms worn by the big-time 
pros, scaled to Junior Grade size... sure eye- 
sparklers (Equipment shown is for the older 
boys- high schoolers, collegians and pros). Bigger 
sportsmen have their choice of the best in golf, 
tennis, baseball, basketball and softball equip- 
ment, too. So have a sporting good Christmas this 
year ...a stop at your MacGregor dealer will start 
the bells jingling. See him today. 


WlacGuegr, 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, USA 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


57 
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Are the Ideal Snack 


@ You need extra energy for your 
studies as well as your fun. So get 
it the pleasant way—eat iron-rich 
Sun-Maid Raisins often! They’re 
naturally sweet, wonderfully satis- 
fying—great body-builders, too! 
Make it a healthful habit to carry 
pocket-size packs of Sun-Maids for 
a treat whenever you're hungry! 
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Heap Big Flop 

Many times we are misunderstood 
because the reason for our action is not 
known by our critics. For example, two 
Indians once watched the progress in 
the construction of a lighthouse. After 
many months, the building was com- 
pleted and as the Indians watched, a 
thick fog began to roll in. 

“Ugh,” said one to the other, “light 
shine, bell ring, horn blow, but fog 


come in all the same.” 
The Sunday Star Magazine 


Rough Game 

A young society matron was playing 
her first game of golf and her caddy 
was spending most of his time in the 
rough and in the woods. Along about 
the ninth hole she asked testily, “Why 
do you keep looking at your watch? 
Time doesn’t mean anything out here.” 
“That's not a watch, lady,” the caddy 

quickly replied, “that’s a compass.” 
Coronet 


Sneaky Sale 


A farmer wrote to a veterinarian for 
free advice, saying, “I have a horse that 
sometimes walks normally and at other 
times has a decided limp. What shall I 
do?” 

The vet replied, “The next time he 
walks normal, seli him.” 

Wall Street Journal 


Mailman’s Misery 


After defending himself from a bad- 
tempered dog for some weeks, a mail- 
man finally complained to the owners. 
They promised to do something and a 
few weeks later when the man of the 
house happened to meet the mailman 
on the street, he thought he’d check 
up on the results. “We've been trying 
to teach our dog better manners ever 
since you spoke to us about him,” he 
said. “I suppose you've noticed the im- 
provement?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said the carrier 
bitterly. “There’s been a big change.” 

“Fine,” said the man. “He doesn’t 
bite you any more, hey?” 

“Oh, he still bites me,” said the mail- 
man. “But now, before he starts, he 
wags his tail.” 

Wall Street Journal 


Big Baby 
One nice thing about sport cars: If 
you flood the carburetor, you can just 
put the car over your shoulder and burp 
it. 
; Philnews 


Will Power 


In Chicago, a bigamist, married to 
eight different wives, told the court he 
didn’t smoke, drink, or swear. “My only 
vice,” he explained, “is that whenever 
I see a pretty woman I can’t resist ask- 
ing her to be my wife.” 

The court gave him three years in 
which to build up his resistance. 

Hy Gardner 


Slow to Catch On 


“Until now I had always tried in vain 
to understand the type of art you pre- 
sent,” said a friend to Picasso. “But my 
eyes were opened during my last trip 
In nature I saw innumerable forms and 
figures like those you portray.” 

“So,” replied Picasso, “is nature 
gradually getting on the ball?” 

Quote 


Dog Talk 


A city dog met an acquaintance at a 
friendly curbstone. “What's your name?” 
inquired the acquaintance. 

“I'm not quite sure,” admitted the 
city dog, “but I think it’s Down Boy.” 

Bennett Cerf, This Week 


Daffynitions 


Parking Meter: Snitching post. 

Blue Face: This is an occupational 
disease and happens only to corpses in 
television. The face gradually turns 
blue as the corpse tries to hold his 
breath as the camera moves in for a 
close-up of the hero bending over and 
saying: “I'll get the dirty rat who did 
this.” 


Wall Street Journal 


Double Trouble 


A library clerk commented of a 
woman just leaving her desk: “That 
woman gets more out of a mystery 
novel than anyone I know.” 

“How come?” she was asked by a 
co-worker. 

“Well, she starts the in the 
middle, so she not only wonders how 


it came out, but how it began.” 
Capper's Weekly 


story 
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They’re synchronized...They’re both wearing Bulova watches 


were there in time for 


Ved r shy? 
Ut ) ) 
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sure their wotches are 
atchmakers ‘Ty gnt think unnec 
parts four times, and testing the con 
racy. Get synchronized. Start hint 


Bulova jeweler ther fine store 
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on Mote SA WG 


A SOF’ 
tase 


Breck Hair 
t! 


opts SPRAY THAT IS GOOD TO YOUR HAIR 


RLS BEAUTIFULLY IN PLACK FOR HOURS 


it spray does not make ir sticky 
Ids curls beautifully | lace tor 


jurs, even in damp or humid weather 
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Education at Polls 


Election aftermath left this 
for education 


PA President-elect 


if Federal aid grants to states for pub 


picture 


on record in favor 
construction and 
See Scholastic 


for complete state 


lic MA hool ( lassroom 


teachers salaries 
Teacher. Oct 19 
ment of Senator Kennedy's views 
& Prospects of earls 
Salisbury of 


Says 


ction in this area 
the New York 


education is area in 


Harrison 
Time 5 one 
the field of domestic policy where “Mr 
Kennedy is likely to move first and most 
dramatically Adam Clayton 
Powell (D-N.Y slated to become 
chairman of Housé 
Committec 


Rey 
Education and 
that 
within a month afte: 


Labor forecast his 


committee would 


Congress convenes federal 


to education 


Kennedy 


l ister 


ipprove a 


tid bill rcceptable to 
Mir 
| eet nn 


Hill D-Ala expected 
chairman of Senate La 
Welfare Committes 
vhich deals wit! bills 

PSpeculation on new Secretary ot 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
tering on G. Mennen Williams 
ing governor of Michigan 

PResults of state 
reported by 


remit iS 
Public 


nn and 


school 


qet 


retir 


school supe rintendent 
the Council 
School Officers: W. W 
elected: William F 
Adel | 
re-elected 
R-Mont re 


non-partisan 


wes as 
#t Chief State 
Dick (D-Ariz re 
Wilson D-Ind 
Phrockmorton 
Miss Harriet 
elected Louis Bruno 
Wash elected to fill 
vhen Llovd Andrews ran 
fully wvernor: M. | 
non partisan So Dak re 
Charles F. Carroll (D-N 
lor re election Mf I 
partisan-No. Dak 
election Thomas PD 
Mla re-elected 

The states 


ot proposals 


re-clected 
R-Kan 
Miller 
vacaney created 
LINSUCCESS 
Coddington 
elected 


HnoOppose d 


for ut 


J 
Peterson non 


unopposed for re 
Bailey D 


and 


| on number 


The 


lsc wtec 


iffecting education 
results 

© Arizona: \pproved a constitutional 
the 
universities and colle ges to hire aliens 
PArkansas: Deteated a 


imendment to permit local districts to 


imendment to permit states two 


constitutional 


vote to close schools and substitute tui 


tion grants if threatened with court 


ordered mtecration 


PCeorgia: Defeated an amendment to 


add “at large” members to state board 


of education proposals to 


Approved 
liberalize millage limitations for educa 


tional purposes and to authorize re 


gional schools, including vocational 
NC hools 

> Michigan: 
the 


tion by putting the credit of the stat 


for 


state to assist local school construc 


al proposal 


Approved 


local districts 
Adopted a 
giving its 


behind borrowing by 


> Mississippi: constitutional] 


amendment legislature dis 


cretionary power to decide whether to 


maintain and support a public school 


system 
Nebraska: Deteated a proposal to do 
with the State Board of Educa 


away 


They may be gone—but they haven't 
forgotten. Students at Florence, Italy, 


branch of Stanford Univ. use a local 
landmark to show school spirit. Uni- 
versity has three overseas units: Flo- 
rence; Tours, France; and Stuttgart, 
Germany, and will open one in Tokyo in 
April. Program, part of general studies 
system, is geared to culture of area. 
It is open to sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. Each group stays six months 


tion and make the State Education Com 
missioner elective 

POregon: Approved an 
permit increased debt for self-liquidat 


imendment to 
ing higher education facilities. mostly 
college dormitories 

School 
many states 
U.S.A. The 
California: 
$155 


well in 


fared 


ace ording to 


bond issues 
Education 
breakdown 

Los Angeles approved 


tor for ele 


mentary through junior college levels 


million construction 
Riverside approved a $4.4 million issu 
high defeated 
two issues totaling $13.5 million 

PFlorida: Duval County 
approved $35 million 


for schools. Pasadena 
(Jacksonville 
Hillsbor 
$12 million 
$195 


issue 
ough County 
P illinois: 
million 


(Tampa) 
Apparently approved 


issue for building at six state 
universities 

>Kansas: Topeka okaved an 
$4.3 million. Clay Center rejected an 
issue of $1.2 million. Garden City voted 
down $1.3 million issue 
Bernard 
proved a $3 million Issue 
> Maryland 


million issuc 


issue of 


PLouisiana: St Parish ap 
Baltimore approved a $22 
Baltimore County 
a $14 million proposal 

Missouri: St 
million building program 

PNew Voted for an $58 


lion expansion program for colleges and 


Passe d 


Louis rejected a $29.5 


Mexico: mil 


universities 
Nevada: Ormsby 
issue of $250,000 
FP Ohio: 95 of II11 
bond issues, for a total of $79.2 million 
Voted $47.5 tor 
higher education facilities 
PRhode Island: Okayed a $6 
for state university building 
Tennessee: Hamilton 
proved a $7 million issue 


Outlook on Aid 


The intentions of the new ( 


County okayed an 


SC hool 


Approved 


P Oregon: million 
million 
issue 


County 


OHLTESS 


on Federal-aid-to-education proposals 


the 
met 


were very much in the minds of 
Chief State School Officers as the, 
in Sante Fe, N.M.. last week. 
The nation’s top school administra 
tors listened intently as U.S. Commis 
Education Lawrence G 
Derthick outlined the grim statistics on 
school finance in the next decade 
Presently, Derthick 


sioner of 


pomnte 1 out 





2-T 


total of $24.9 billions is being spent on 
all education—public and private as 
well as higher education. Of this 
amount, $15.8 billion is being spent on 
public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation ($12.1 billion for operating ex- 
penses and $3.7 billion for school con- 
struction and interest on debt). 

Of the $12.1 billion for operations, 
$7.4 billion is for staff 
But “if recommendations already made 
regarding salary 
achieved, by 1970 we will be spending 
$15.3 billion on instructional staff sal- 


salar 1eS alone . 


goals are to be 


aries alone 
to build the 600.000 addi- 
classrooms needed in the next 
decade, Derthick said $26.8 bil- 
lion will be required in this period 
Half this figure, Derthick pointed out, 
will go for interest and amortization of 
indebtedness incurred prior to 1960 
Summing up, Derthick noted that by 
1970, the nation must spend at least 
$26 billion a 1959 


for public elementary and sec- 


In order 
tional 


some 


veal in terms of 
dollars ) 
mdarv schools 

Where 
Derthick 


ernment 


will the trom? 
that the Federal Gov- 
provides $f per cent of 
the states 40 per 


cent, and the local governments 56 per 


money come 
noted 
now 
the school revenue 
ent (mostly from property taxes 


But Federal support alone would not 





PROMOTE 
“SAFE 
DRIVING” 





Here’s how you can help: In this week’s 
issue of the Scholastic magazines, Gen- 
eral Motors has an advertisement which 
emphasizes the student’s responsibility 
when driving. As a reminder, you might 
post a copy of this ad on your school 
bulletin board. For as many reprints as 
you want, simply write to— 


GENERAL MOTORS | 


PUBLIC RELATIONS STAF 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING + D 


be enough to close the gap, Derthick 
warned, and offered five recommenda- 
tions for meeting the challenge of the 
1960's: 

l. Increase “our efficiency and effec 
tiveness in getting the utmost mileage 
out of present expenditures.” One obvi 
ous way: school redistricting. 

Re-examine traditional concepts of 
money management, including im 
proved business procedures, standard- 
ized building materials, machine ac- 
counting, etc 

3. Face up realistically to the prob- 
lem of massive population movements 
the 


suburban population explosion, and the 


The two major facets of this task 


“in-migration of economically disad 
vantaged and culturally deprived peo 
larger cities.” 
State tax 
look at state constitu- 


utilization of 


ple to our 

1. Re-examine resources 
with (a) 
tional 


taxable wealth 


a new 
barriers to state 
and (b) an inquiry into 


legal restrictions hindering 
and equitable use of the 
it the local level.” 

5. Marshal leadership resources. The 
chief state school officers, Derthick said, 


will continue to be powerful catalytic 


property tax 


agents” in getting the job done 

The Council of Chief State School 
Officers also heard Senator Clinton P 
D-N.M discuss the school 


problem with 


Anderson 
finance ilong several 
state education officials 

Senator Anderson told the group 
do not think that we will ever have 
Fede t il but | 
lieve that our educational proble ms are 
will take na 
tional action Anderson 
that “the oft-expressed fear that Fed 
eral support means Federal control is 


unfounded r 


school system do be 


national in scope and 


to solve Sal | 


> Hubert Missouri 


sionet ot 


Wheeler, 


education 


commis 
de « ribed his 
state's Foundation Program. In its last 
the raised the 
minimum guarantee per pupil in aver 
SIS5S to 
but the additional appropriation 


session state assembly 


age daily attendance from 
$232 
was not provided to finance the 


This “full 


“undoubtedly 


pro- 


gram financing.” savs 
Wheeler, 


the major concerns of the next session 


of the Legislature.” 


will be one of 


Pj. M. Tubb, Mississippi state super 
intendent, had this view: “We are ex 


pecting to get much more money in 
the years ahead because of an expand- 
Mississippi. At the 


cent 


mez economy in 


present time less than three per 
of the current operational expenditures 


Federal 


and na- 


is supplied by Federal funds 


aid for vocational education 


tional defense education has been pro- 
vided without Federal control. If these 
to contmue, 


programs are Federal sup- 


“effective 


port should be broadened to include 
the total school program and this should 
be done without Federal control.” 

PWilliam J. Sanders, Connecticut com 


missioner, outlined chief provisions of 
a bill to be presented to the 196] 
Legislature. It calls for 


40 per cent state support 


Connecticut 
permanent 
an additional 25 per cent incentive to 
“regionalized” districts which embrace 
both elementary and high schools, and 
doing away with such incentive grants 
as those for industrial arts, driver edu 
The bill 
the State 


NSC hool dis- 


libraries, et 
authority for 
towns oT 


SC hool 
seek 
to direct 
“to offer 
Board defines to be necessary.’ 


cation, 
would 

Board 

tricts 


such programs as the 


P Wallace H. Hall, chief of the Division 


of Public School Administration of Cal 


Scholastic 
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State Educa 
said the 1961 legislature will be 
isked to 


tion program 


ifornia s Departinent ol 
tion 
increase the state's founda 


at all levels 


Council Awards 


The Council of Chief State 
Officers cited the following 
PCitation of Merit—Lawrence§ G. 
Derthick, U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion: “In recognition of unexcelled lead 


School 


ership in the development of coopera 
tive state and national relationships Mt 
education, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers presents this symbol of 
friendship and appreciation 

P Distinguished Service Award—Maurice 
RK. Robinson: 
wd == distinguished 


In recognition of a long 
career as founder 
ud president of Scholastic Magazines 
ind for notable « 


can education. 


ontributions to Ameri 


P Distinguished Service Award—Oliver 
Hodge, State Superintendent of Okla- 
homa: “In recognition of distinguished 
to the 
America as President of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers during 
1959-60. the Council presents this svm 
hol of 


service children and schools of 


ippreciation.” 


Too Many Tests? 


Various solutions to the problem of 


relating to outside testing 
programs offered last 
the 25th Educational Conference of the 
and the 


Education 


pressures 


were month at 


Educational Records Bureau 
American Council on 

Speakers 
the big problem l 


tests, but 
} 


that 
not the number of 
rather the 


edundancys in the 


genet ills agreed 


iV tilable waste 
luplication, and 
me arly 125 millior standardized tests 
riven each vear 
William W. Turnbull 
president of the Educational Testing 
Much of the 


re dundant test 


executive vice 
Service, commented 
problem ot duplic if 
ing rests in the requirement of par 


ticular test scores by agencies external 


SO hol 


igencies He 


to the schools typi ally colle ges 


irship donors or state 
that 


ial one-purpose test 


suggested groups 


requiring spe 
rccept instead 
wes from widelv-given batteries 

Turnbull also said he “hard 


upport the vie that tests are an 


found 


with teaching and a pre 
mptor of \ tluable He com 
nented It is as if an instructor in 
narksmanship was so 
his pupils in the firing of the gun that 
he didn't feel he had 
whether or not the 
the target 


iterterence 
tine 
busy supervising 
time to set 
bullets were hitting 
tobert D. Nort! director 
ot the Educational Rec 


issociats 


wads Bureau, said 


the point of view of the Bureau “is 
that emphasis should be placed pri 
marily on the school’s own testing pro 
gram, designed to meet its own evalua 
tion and guidance needs, and that the 
other testing programs should be rele 
gated to a subordinate position when 
necessary—and when possible.’ 

He noted that “pressures for schools 
outside 


to participate in testing pro 


grams and to prepare their students 


maximally for success in these programs 
however, that 


are very real.” He said 


some of these outside pressures are 
helpful, citing as an example the fact 
that 


ing Sample 


schools welcome the Writ 
lest of the CEEB “since it 


will now be easier for them to motivate 


many 


their students to develop writing com- 
munication skills.” 
Another “less desirable’ 
said, is that 
their 
testing 


pressure he 
“exerted by 
take 


programs of 


parents to 


have children part in pre- 


liminary various 


types tor practice purposes He 


termed practice values of such tests 


‘dubious 


Harold Seashore. vice president and 


WINGS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


3-T 


director of the test division of The Psy 
chological Corp., questioned whether 
decisions regarding what tests to use 
how to use them, and how to integrate 
test results into the total program of 


the school are usually made by per 
sons “sufficiently sophisticated in the 
field of measurement.” 

George M 
tor of the Education 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
the current joint study of testing prac 
tices by the American Association of 
School Administrators, the National As 
sociation of Secondary School Princi 
pals, and the Council of Chief State 
School Officers 


“It is reported,” he said, “that among 


Fenollosa, managing edi 
Department of 


commented on 


the preliminary findings is evidence that 
externally sponsored testing programs 
are used by schools for prestige pur- 
poses rather than for the purposes for 
which they were originally designed. 

Fenollosa also said he sees “nothing 
wrong with home and school prepara 
tion for testing programs ” Such pre 
paratory testing sessions might be held 


on weekends, suggested Fenollosa 


WIN A 
TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD! 


> What to Do: Just write o letter, essay or article about why you'd like to take 
a trip around the world. Write your reasons in 750 words or less. Type your entry 
double-spaced. NO ENTRIES WILL BE RETURNED. 


Who Is Eligible: Any full-time U. S. teacher, supervisor, curriculum specialist, 
school librarian or administrator in a public, private, or parochial elementary or 
secondary school. (You do NOT hove to be a subscriber to Scholastic Magazines 


in order to enter.) 


> Deadline for Entries: Entries must be received on or before January 15, 1961 
Send to: Travel Contest, Scholastic Teacher magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 36 


FIRST PRIZE 


NEA-Western Illinois University Round-ithe-World 


Tour via Pan American Airways. 52-day tour be- 
gins and ends in San Francisco. Date of depar- 
ture: June 28, 1961. Itinerary: Hawaii, Japan, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, Egypt, 
Greece, Italy, France, and England. Tour covers 
all lodging, and most meals outside the United 
States. (Tour value: $2,705.) 


SECOND THROUGH 
FOURTH PRIZES 


The three runners-up to the top prize winner will 
each receive a 20-volume set of the 1961 WORLD 


BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FIFTH THROUGH 
SEVENTH PRIZES 
EIGHTH THROUGH 
THIRTY-SECOND PRIZES 
THIRTY-THIRD THROUGH 
FIFTY-SEVENTH PRIZES 


The following three runners-up will each receive a 
15-volume set of the 1961 CHILDCRAFT 


The next 25 runners-up will each receive an 18 
inch HAMMOND GLOBE. 


The final 25 runners-up will each receive the three 
volume set of CARL SANDBURG’S ABRAHAM LIN- 


COLN (Dell Laurel paperback edition). 


DON’T DELAY! 


START YOUR ENTRY TODAY! 





‘TEACHING 
(GUIDE 


for this issue of 


Senior Scholastic 


WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


> Aftermath of a Close Election (p. 16). 
In our National Affairs article, we ex- 
amine a close popular vote, the electoral 
college, the length of campaigns, and 
the inter-regnum in the light of one of 
the tightest elections in our history 


> Laos—Next Red Victim in the Far East? 
p. 12). In our World Affairs article, we 
unravel the knot into which pro-Western, 
pro-Communist, forces 


and neutralist 


have tied a small but strategically lo- 


cated nation in Southeast Asia. 


> Health Insurance... Public or Private 
Responsibility? (p. 8). Our Forum Topic 
of the Week is the 1960-61 Mid-West 
Debate topic. 


> Behind the Economic Iron Curtain 
p. 35). The third report of our evye- 
witness account of Soviet economic de- 
velopments. 


> America, Cultural Wonderland or 
Wasteland? (p. 10). Are the days when 
America could be described by Euro- 
peans as a “cultural desert” long since 
past? Qur American 
probes the arts today. 


Image feature 


> From Grotius to Guantanamo (p. 22). 
In History Behind the Headlines, we 
weigh international law on scales bal- 
anced by right, self-interest, and com- 
mon sense. 


Close Election (p. 16) 
American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Government 
A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students consider the factors 
which entered into one of the closest 
Presidential elections in our history. 


Motivation 

If you had been President-elect Ken- 
nedy, what thoughts might have run 
through your mind as you studied the 
election results? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Now that we can look back at the 
campaign: To what extent, if any, do 
vou think Vice-President Nixon should 
have changed his campaign strategy?’ 
Senator Kennedy? 

2. It has been suggested that Presi- 
dential campaigns have become so long 
inflict seri 
ous damage to the health of the Presi 
dent-elect. What is your reaction to this? 
100 
attempts in Congress to reform or abol 
ish the electoral system. Why has the 
svstem stirred so much controversy? 

4. How do the British avoid some of 
the difficulties connected with our sys- 


and arduous that they may 


3. There have been more than 


tem of electing a President? 

5. Ticket-splitting has become a fac- 
tor in American elections. What effect 
do you think it had on the Presidential 
campaign of 1960? 

6. Arthur Krock, in the Neu 
Times, concluded that Senator 
election ended the 
abroad that a Catholic could not be- 
come President. What effect, if any, do 
you think this factor in the campaign 


York 
Ken- 


nedy’s “legend” 


will have on our foreign relations? 
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High School, Boone, lowa 
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Art, New York, N. Y 

Miss E. Ruth Beattie, McCaskey High 
School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

Mr. William E. Dunwiddie, Social Studies 
Dept., Neenah High School, Neenah, 
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Application 


Although the election was close, what 
reasons have we for believing that the 
American people will close ranks behind 
the man chosen to serve as next Presi 


dent of the United States? 


Laos (p. 12) 


World History, American History 


The stratewic of Laos, in 
Southeast 
the large amount of aid sent there by 


the | 


government has been toppled, and the 


importance 
Asia, can be deduced from 


S. In recent months a pro Western 


little kingdom is being torn by dissen 
Pathet Lao 
troops have been waging war against 
The 


claims that he 


sion. Communist-trained 


the Laotian government present 


premier, Prince Phouma 


is neither pro-West nor pro-Communist 
Aim 


To help students understand — the 
strategic role of Laos in the clash be 
tween Communists and the free world 


in Southeast Asia. 


Assignment 
1. State briefly the 
Laos to (a) before 


relationship ot 


France 1949: (b) 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Washington 6, D. C. 





for knowing what is going on in the social studies 


Are you keeping alive professionally? If there is any teacher in the school 
who is expected to be well informed, it is the social studies teacher. This is 
a light burden for those of us who have found pleasure in dipping into the 


past and keeping abreast of current affairs. There is, also, the responsibility 


that is, what teachers in 


other communities are thinking, talking about, and doing in our field. 
An easy road to meeting this responsibility led to the 40th Annual Meeting 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, 


4 mere list of the topics considered at the numerous panels 1S enough to set 


in Boston, November 23-26. 


your professional blood tingling. If, however, you could not get to Boston, 
your next best bet is to set aside time for the December 14 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher, which will carry full reports of the Council meeting. Time should 
also be set aside for regular reading of Social Education, the journal of the 
NCSS. For details about membership, write to NCSS, 1201 16th st., N. W., 


—H. L. H. 








SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on page 5-T 





Japan during the second world war 

2. What role has the U. S. played in 
Laos since it became independent? 

3. The backward but 
not needy. Explain 

4. How would the 
affected if the 


Laos? 


Laotians are 


world be 


took 


free 


Communists over 


Discussion Questions 
l. What evidence 


is no longer 


have we that there 
i single dominant faction 
in Laos? 

J sted that a Com 
munist take-over in Laos would endan 
ver the rest of Southeast Asia. Do vou 
ee? Why? 

3. The United 


standing by idl 


It has been sugges 


ig? 
States has not been 
Laotian politic s shift 
Support or refute the statement 


{ For the 


no difference vhat sick 


, 
iverage Laotian it makes 


wins in La Ss 


Do you agree? Explain 


intr 


your viewpoint 


Health Insurance (p. 8) 


American History, Problems of Democracy, 
Economics 


on both 
of the 1960-61 Mid-West Debate to 
Should the ( S adopt 


health insurance for all citi- 


We present arguments 
i 

a program of 
compuls ry 


, 7 
70S 


Things to Do 


1. Organize a round-table discussion 
m the question, One student can act as 
moderator by introducing the top and 
four) 


the panelists have had their say 


calling on the panelists about 


After 


about one half the period ), the class 


can ask questions of the 


comment on what 


pane lists or 
The mod 


irguments set 


was said 
erator can summarize the 


forth 


2. Students can interview their par 


ents on present provisions for visits by 


doctor and hospital costs. The inter- 


view may als > ine lude questions on how 
fee] ympulsory health 


parents ibout « 


insurance 


American Image (p. 10) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


4 cultural revolution has been sweep 


American irtists 


and SC hol ifs 


ing America poets 
waine d 
Although 


of criticism aimed 


musicians have 


recognition the world over 
there is a great deal 
movie industry, it 
look at all the arts that 
trving to culture a 
broader base. 


at television and the 
is clear as we 


we art give our 


Aim 

To show students that, despite criti- 
cism of our culture, we have made great 
progress in the arts and that this is rec- 
ognized both at home and abroad. 





COMING UP! 


in Future Issues 


Dec. 7, 1960 


>» Notional Affairs Article: The Cost of Living— 
What It Is, Whot It Means to You 
>» World Affairs Article Turkey 
for a Tough Ally 

> Forum Topic of the Week: The Rubber Stamp 
Curtain—iIs Government Secrecy Being Abused? 
> American Image: How “'Sick 
ment? 


Tough Days 


is Our Entertain- 


Dec. 14, 1960 


>» Notional Affairs Article: Basic Research in U.S 
Industry, Is It Paying Off? 
> World Affairs Article 
tics by Assassination? 

>» Forum Topic of the Week: Are We Losing by 
Should the U. S. adopt the metric sys- 


Tentative) Japan, Poli 


Inches? 
tem? 





Discussion Questions 
l. Half a 


scorned America as a “cultural desert.” 


Why? 
2. What evidence is there that a cul- 
revolution has 


century igo Eur ypeans 


tural been 


America? 


sweeping 


3. How is the cultural rev 


iffecting you? 


lution 


Economic Iron Curtain (p. 35) 
Economics, World History 
Aims 

To help students understand the Rus- 
sian economic system. 

To keep in mind that in comparing 
the | 


two different types of economies and, 


S. and Russia we are comparing 
therefore, statistics can be misleading. 


Discussion Questions 
1. What 
fact that Russia produces more bicycles 
United States? 
2. What do we mean when we speak 
of the Soviet 


"? 


is the significance of the 
than does the 
economy as a “directed 
economy. 

3. Why did Khrushchev 
a policy of economic decentralization? 

4. Which 


clearer insight into Russian production: 


embark on 


comparison wives us a 





Let Their Parents Read 
Senior Scholastic, Too 


Parents, too, enjoy Senior Scholas- 
tic. We know because parents have 
written us, and so have many stu- 
dents whose parents regularly read 
the magazine. So why not encour ige 
students to take Senior Scho- 
lastic home after they have finished 
using it in the classroom? 
usually 


your 


Parents are interested in 
the materials approved for school 
use, and will be especially interested 
in Senior Scholastic because it con- 
tains so much news and background 
for understanding the news. 
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comparison between Russia today and 
Russia before the Revolution o1 
parison between Russian and U. S. pro- 


com 


duction? Support your viewpoint. 

5. Why do many Russians begin thei: 
economic progress with the year 1928? 
that con- 
sumers take second place in the produc 
tion plans of Russia? How has this 
affected Soviet living standards? 

7. Compare the kind of work women 
role 


6. What evidence have we 


do in the Soviet Union with thei 
as workers in the United States 

8. To what extent have the articles 
“Behind the 


given you a clearer understanding of 


Economic Iron Curtain, 


the Soviet economy? 


Grotius to Guantanamo (p. 22) 
American History, World History 


In “History Behind the Headlines,” 
we dip into international] law in an effort 
to determine our rights in Guantanamo 
in the face of Cuban hostility to the 


treaty which put us there. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Describe the circumstances undet 
which we established a base at Guanta- 
namo, Cuba. 

2. Since Cuba is not now friendly to 
the United States should we give up our 
treaty rights at Guantanamo? Defend 
your position. 

3. To what extent, if any, can inter- 
national law contribute to world peace? 


Safety and the Weather (p. 37) 


No. 5 in the Shell Traffic Safety Quiz 
introduces the element of rain into the 
pictorial sequence of traffic hazards that 
has appeared in Senior Scholastic this 


term. 

From the hazards indicated in this 
week’s rainy-day scene, students can let 
their imagination jump to other hazards 
caused by the elements: icy roadways; 
snow: fog; high winds, 

Students could interview experienced 
drivers to compile a list of “what to do” 
various conditions of weather. 
Interstate truck 
who use a car in their travels are likely 
to have had experiences, the 
knowledge of which may save today’s 
aspiring driver his life and the lives of 


under 
drivers and salesmen 


many 


others. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See poge 42) 


I. Laos: A. a-3; b-1; c-2; d-4. B. a-2 
b-3; c-4; d-4; e-3. 

Il. The Election: a-4 

Ill. History Behind the 
Grotius; b-Guantanamo; 3-Spain; 
sailles; e-West Indies. 

IV. Reading a Graph: a-NS; b-F; c-T; 
d-T 





b-1: c-5: d-5 
Headlines: a- 


5-Ver- 
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Changing Views in the Social Sciences: 


OLD HICKORY 


Chopping Block for Historians 


N rHE soldiers 
named 
ory, the toughest thing 
think of. It is just as well 
nickname was struck off in the 
battle, for it 
like it, 


historians who have been chopping at 


WAR of 


Andrew 


1812, his 
Jackson “Old Hick 
they could 
that this 

heat of 
or something very much 
would have had to be coined by 


the Jackson image ‘or more than a cen 
The Old Hero's prominence as a 
high 


tury 


target for historians has been 
lighted by the 


period which has taken his name—the 


glow he cast over a 
Jacksonian Era 
take 


bee n 


1829-1837 


either 


The period give or 


a few vears way, has 
equated in most historv textbooks of 
our day with the rise of the common 


They 


Presidency, a reform era 


man were the vears of Jackson's 


characterized 
by raucous politic al battles, a_ rising 


labor movement business boom and 


bust. Jackson's role in all this has in 


trigued—even angered—historians from 
his day to the present 

Their confusion was captured most 
omplete lv. in 1860, by one of Jackson's 
first Parton. He 


arrived despairingly at the conclusion 


biographers, James 
that Jackson “was a patriot and a traitor 
of the 


ignorant of the 


He was om greatest of generals 


ind wholh art ot wal 


The first statesman, he never cd 
lh tr imed a measure 


vised 


1 most 


en A democratic 


e never 
} 

aw defving law obe ng 
iitocrat 


tromous samt 7 


Anti-Jackson Historians 


Two decades later William Graham 


1 
Sumner was content with the rever 


sicle ft the coi ind bluntly berated 


Jackson in a m full-scale biograp! 
Other nineteenth historians like 
Herman von Holst. James Schouler, and 
M Ostrogorsk were 
Jackson The , cepted 
fulminations of Jackson's Ip} 
If Clay had pronounced Old 
hypocrit 


sway ed by the 


entur 
merciless with 
partisan 
nents at 
face value 
Hickory “ignorant, passionate 
ical, corrupt and easily 
base met who sul mind him 
Holst could | 
in “arrogant general 
untrained as his 
bridled.” 


4 clue to the 


him 


‘mind was 


| 
Similiar pronounce 


t 
W hose 
passions were un 


Whig 


historians in 


Dr. Hurwitz is 
N.Y 


vice-principal of 


Jamaica (Queens H.S 


By HOWARD L. HURWITZ 


was their dislike 
“If all his other 


public acts had been perfectly wise and 


tipathy for Jackson 


for the spoils system. 


right.” according to Parton, “this single 
feature ot his administration would suf 
fice to render it deplorable.” Charles 
G. Sellers, Jr. of the 
California 


University of 
suggests that the Whig his 
torians of the period wrote with a “class 
They 


middle | iss families which had enjoved 


bias.” stemmed, he states, from 
political leadership until the Jackson 
steam roller flattened their egos. They 
resented the professional _ politicians 
who took over during Jackson's day and 
it the time thes 


were still in the saddk 


vere writ ng 


A Pro-Jackson Tide 


A middle ground was sought by Wil 
li im M i¢ Donald 
Jackson period in the 
(1906) 
tween the Whig and Democratic 
trons He 


accept Jackson and not to bemoan |; 


volume on the 
“American Na 
fell squarely be 


whose 
tion Series” 
posi 
admonished his readers to 
election, for “this predominance of th 


masses is “the price of popular gov 
ernment 


John B Vik Master 


act laimed Jackson's victory in 


writing in 1900 
1828 is 
‘indeed a great uprising of the peopl 

Richard P 
1960, after 
1828 election 


‘instead of a 


" triumph of democracy 
Mc4 
busving himself with the 


ormick, writing in 


returns, found mighty 


democratic uprising there was a voter 
turnout that approat hed—but in only a 
re “ instances mat hed or exceeded the 
maximum levels that had been attained 
ore the Jackson era.” 

\ full-scale Jackson 

it the turn of the century 


Jac kson 


democrac iS ‘ 


defense of 
| titi hed 
i re deric k 
Jac ksonian 


product lo 


Turner, who sa 
tronticr 

Jac ksonian dem “ 

faith of the 


of the common man 


Turner 
racy was “strong in the 
intrinsic excellence 
in his right to make his own place in 
the world 


rnment 


and in his capacity to shave 
im gov 

\ whole new generation ot historian 
ind men like Woodrow Wilson, Wil 
liam E. Dodd, John Spencer Bassett 
Charles A. Beard, and Vernon T. Par 
rington stood ready to echo Turner's 
sympathetic description of democracy 


4 Turner contemporary, John W 


Burgess, acclaimed Jackson as “the 


noblest Roman of them all while 


Dodd thought of Old Hickory as 
second Jeflerson. 

This pro-democratic orientation that 
transformed Jacksonian historiography 
has continued to be the dominant in 


Jane kson 


It permeate adsthe 


fluence in writings about the 


pe riod 
extensive studies of the Jackson period 
by Claude GC 1920 s 


ind Marquis biog 


ever since 
Bowers in the 
James 
1930's. It 


the interpretation ot Jacksonian demux 


impressive 
raphy of the has controlled 
racy to be found in nearly all the gen 


eral works on American history written 


+} 


in the twentieth centurs 


Jackson: Down Again! 


But the pro Jac kson historians do not 
uve the field to themselves 
P. Abernathy’s hostility to Jackson iS 
entrenched in no less a than 
the Dictionary of American Biography 
Abernathy Jackson 
vhen Old Hickory was a voung sapling 
back Jackson's 


found that the law 


! Thomas 


fortress 


went to work on 


Dipping into teens 


Abernathy 
tice spent much of his time 


appre nh 
in horse 


racing, cock-fighting, and carousing 


He ce duced from Jac kson s prete rence 
tor pistol duels rather than fist-fighting 
that 


he was not a typ il Westerner 


evel in aristocrat at heart 


Abernathy 
Orleans aligned 


but vus 
went on the 
himself 


interests in hi 


In | ereme sSe't 
hero of New 
vith the conservative 

it the time the 
whic h 
vay. He concluded that 
lead the 


movement that bears his name through 


great popular 


movement bears his name wa 
getting under 
Jackson came to democrati« 
( } meet and 
This view of Jackson did not shade 
that of Richard R 
planned a book, The 
Jackson book 
published, but several of his scholars 
inti | ickson 
torical journals during the 1930's 
Charles M. Wiltse, biographer of Cal 
Jackson's arch enemy, in a re 


(1944 


opportunism 


, 
who 
Andreu 


nevet 


Stenberg 
Insidious 
Stenberg’s was 


irticles appeared in his 


houn 


spe ted three-volume stucly 





1951) saw the reality of Jacksonian pol- 
itics as a selfish struggle for office and 
He holds that Jackson 
was in many respects “a frontier bully,” 
and “in a growing, expanding, gam- 
bling, ebullient country like the United 
States of the 1820's end ‘30's, the fron- 
tier bully was a national hero.” 

In their preface to The Jacksonian 
Era: 1828-48, by Glyndon G. Van 
Deusen (The New Nation 
Series, 1959), Henry Steele Commager 
Richard B, Morris lined up with 
the anti-Jacksonians 
“He has 


impulses which in fact he 


Federal subsidy 


American 


and 
they de- 
j 1 
with 


Ww hen 


clared been credited 
reformist 
never understood and for which he had 


little sy mpathy % 


Schlesinger on the Barricades 


kind of clay 
Schlesinger, 


This is precisely the 
Arthur M 
University, sought to 
Pulitzer Prize-win 
Age of Jackson (1945 
sought to foot- 


unposing researc h into 


footing which 
Jr.. of Harvard 
sweep away in his 
ng history The 
be hlesinget 
Abernathy 
Jackson's politic il life in 
holds that A judgment on the charac- 
I ot Jac k son 
founded on an 
Jackson did as 
nothing else ct 


| 


nace m the 


bury in a 
note 


Tennessee He 


must be 
what 
President ind on 


ce mocracy 


examination of 


tainly not on an ex 
trapolation basis of his 
career before he became President 
f Abernath 


method on Lincoln 


, > ' 
in R yosevel hat 


> Use the same 


yr \W ilson or Fr ank 
to dogmatize on 
mn the 

Is—h 


records 


vere t 


basis ot 
; results 
ibsurd.” 


from the 


yall be lently 
Schlesinger turned 


thesis that 


Turner 


Jac Kksonian de mocracy was 


a frontier derivatiy ind advanced the 


thesis that it was more of an Eastern 


working class movement He views 
Jac ksonian democracy as a forerunner 
yf the New Deal and portrays the Old 
He ro as a defe nel T 
on the frontier 
a predatory business community 


Many of the mitre 


motives ot Jack nian mmocracy con 


of the common man 
ind in the city against 


ling beliefs and 


trary to popular conception, Schlesinger 
suggests, came from the East and South 
than the West He 


Jacksonian democracy as a 


rather interprets 
movement 
to control the power of the capitalist 
for the benefit 
of the non-capitalist groups, farmers, 


East, West, 


Schlesinger s iid that “more can 


groups, mainly Eastern 


and laboring men and 
South 
be understood about Jacksonian democ- 
racy if it is regarded as a problem not 
of sections but of classes.” 

It was Schlesinger’s handling of the 
Second United States Bank, in which 
he sides with Jackson, that set off a 
chain reaction that has blasted Schles- 


inger’s “class conflict” or “labor” thesis. 


Jackson, as most history books will tell 
you, looked upon the Bank as a “mon- 
ster"; and Bank supporters dubbed 
Jackson, “King Andrew I,” cruel slayer 
of the Bank. Schlesinger perceived 
that opposition to the Bank came 
from two basically antagonistic groups: 
debtor interest of the West and local 
banking interests in the East. Eastern 
workingmen, too, he placed in the anti- 
Bank camp. 

Exception to The Age of Jackson was 
taken by a scholarly official of the Fed- 
eral Board, Bray Hammond, 
who was irritated by Schlesinger’s fail- 
ure to credit the Bank with exercising 
valuable functions prior to Jackson's 
attack on it. He insisted that the real 
animus of Jac ksonian democ racy was 


Reserve 


not against business but against the 


exclusion of entrepreneurs from busi- 


Andrew Jackson 


opportunities 


Schlesinger “repre- 


PI 
sents the 


age of Jackson as one of 
triumphant liberalism,” he complained, 

vhen it was as much or more an age 
ot triumphant exploitation.” 

Hammond was joined by a group of 
historians at Columbia University, who 
felt that Schlesinger had 
weight to the role of labor in Jackson- 
Joseph Dorfman held 


drive” 


given undue 


ain de mocTacy 
that “the 


portant in 


business was all-im- 


understanding Jacksonian 
democracy. He showed that Schlesinger 
had attributed to Philadelphia working- 
men the calling of an anti-Bank meeting 
that was actually sponsored by men 
having no connection with labor. Rich- 
ard Hofstadter, too, refutes the “labor” 
thesis. He describes Jacksonian democ- 
racy as “a phase in the expansion of 
liberated capitalism” and “linked to the 
ambitions of the small capitalist.” 
Commager and Morris state: “It has 
been demonstrated that Jackson’s sup- 
port came in a large measure from en- 
trepreneurs and small farmers and to a 
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much less degree from labor, and that 
he himself had no understanding of the 
special problems confronting the new 
industrial labor or any sense of identity 
with workingmen.” 

Other researchers show that labor's 
support for Jackson was not nearly so 
strong as Schlesinger believed and that 
workers often voted against Jackson and 
supporting him. Edward 
Pessen suggests that what has 
called the labor movement of the period 


candidates 
been 


“consisted of various organizations with 
all-embrac ings SOc ial programs i 

My reading of The Age of Jackson im- 
pels me to go along with Sellers, who 
holds that Schlesinger “emphasizes en- 
elements in Jacksonian 
Democracy far than his 
to realize; indeed he sees the 
Western jacksonians as almost wholly 


trepreneurial 
more critics 


appeal 


entrepreneurial in spirit. Basically, how- 
ever, his Age of Jackson seems to rep- 
resent a marriage of the agrarian demo- 
cratic and the urban points of view.” 

Since there is considerable lag be- 
tween research and what gets into high 
textbooks, Schlesinger’s 
conflict” thesis has not become popular 


sé hool “class 


currency, It is just as well, because 


attributed to the 


was not as finely 


the thesis historian 


drawn as its critics 
would have us believe. If any correc- 
tive teaching is called for, it is probably 
orbit of Jacksonian 


include not only Western 


in widening the 
democracy t 


} 


influences put support by farmers, WOTrK- 


ers, and smal] capitalists in all sections 


Old Hickory: Still Growing 


A century of scholarship has not re- 
conflict Jackson. But 


there is one facet of Jackson which has 


solved the ove! 
become legal tender in both the pro and 
anti-Jackson camps. He was a strong 
President. For Schlesinger, who writes 
with F.D.R. looking him, 


“Jackson certainly made the Presidency 


down on 


more powerful than it had ever been 
before.” 

That Old Hickory exercises a 
of magnetism which 
harshest critics is implicit in the work 
of one historian who saw Jackson, the 


kind 


attracts even his 


boy, as a juvenile delinquent, and Jack- 
son, the President, as an opportunist. 
In summary, the professor wrote: “He 
had little understanding of the demo- 
cratic movement which bears his name 
and to support it primarily 
because it supported him. Yet the com- 
mon man believed implicitly in him and 
remained his faithful follower. While 
he yet lived a tradition grew up around 
his name which has made him one of 
the greatest American heroes, and the 
glamour of his colorful personality will 
never fade from pages of American his- 
tory.” The Old Hero would surely have 
chuckled at this conclusion. 


he came 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local ste- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Wed., Nov. 30, and Thurs., Dec. 1, 7:30 
p.m. (CBS-TV) The Three Musketeers. 
Fri. Dec. 2, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Equitable’s Our American Heritage 
“Born a Giant,” a drama from the life 
of Andrew Jackson. (See Teleguide 
Nov. 16 “Scholastic Teacher.” p. 5-T.) 
10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twilight 
Zone: Rod Serling’s “The Lateness of 
the Hour,” a drama about a couple who 
find perfect serenity in the companion- 
= of robots but finally recognize an 
unforeseen penalty 
Sun., Dec 4, 12:00 noon (CBS-TV) CBS 
Television Workshop: “Flight of Fancy” 
by Alexander Ross, a new writer for 
television. A young mother constructs 
world of fantasy after the death of 


(NBC-TV) 
> Tree Lives,” 
Theodore Herzl 
movement 
9:00 pm. (CBS-TV) G.E. Theater 
“Learn to Say Goodbye.” Ronald Rea- 
gan and Colleen Gray star 
Dates undetermined, weekdays at 8:30 
p.m., Sundays at 3 p.m. (WNTA-TV 
New York; check local affiliate for time 
and schedule.) Play of the Week: Tenta- 
tive December productions include 
Samuel Becket’s “Waiting for Godot” 
with Burgess Meredith; Carol Lawrence 
Oscar Homolka, and Ricardo Montalban 
in “Rashomon,” directed by Sidney 
Lumet; “Uncle Harry” with Ray Wal- 
ston, Betty Field, Ruth Ford, and Jeff 
Donnell; Leonard Sillman’s production 
featuring excerpts from the revue 
‘New Faces.” 


The Eternal 
a play about 
founder of the Zionist 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


(CBS) New York 
Under the direction of 
featuring Rudolf Fir- 


Sat., Dec. 3, 8:30 p.n 
Philharmonic 
Hans Rosbaud 
kusny, soloist 

Sun., Dec. 4, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Seme- 
thing Special: Extravaganza in observ- 
ance of National Child Guidance Week 
Robert Young is host for the enter- 
tainment about children, starring Nat 
King Cole, Arlene Francis, Dave Gar 
roway, and others 

(NET—check local educational tele- 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
The Ragtime Era: “The Yankee Doodle 
Boy.” Max Morath in a musical recrea- 
tion of the life and career of George 
M. Cohan 

(NET) The American Mind: “Of the 
People, For the People.” Dr. Robert C 
Whittemore discusses the ideas of Abra- 
ham Lincoln 

(NET) Invitation te Art: “Sport Sec- 
tion.” Dr. Brian O'Doherty shows how 
artists have been inspired by athletic 
form and movement throughout his- 
tory, using the work of representative 
artists to illustrate his talk 

Mon., Dec. 5, 5:30 p.m. (CBS—check local 
time and schedule.) Invitation te Learn- 
ing: Richard Hakluyt's “Principal Nav- 
igations, Voyages, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation.” 


Tues., Dec. 6, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Happy 
Talk: Free-playing interchange among 
comedians Tees Bishop, George Burns 
Jimmy Durante, Buddy 
Groucho Marx 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Sat . Dec. 10, 8:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) CBS Re- 
orts: “Rescue—with Yul Brynner.’ 
our-long report on Brynner’s visits to 

refugee settlements in Europe, the Mid- 
dle Fast. and the Orient as consultant 
for the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees. Program shows 


Hackett, and 


Tim O'Conner, John Colicos, Barry 
Morse, and Maximilian Schell star in 
The Three Musketeers, Wed. and Thurs., 
Nov. 30, Dec. 1, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 


how refugees live in camps around th« 
world and follows one family fron 
Austria to re-settlement in Winnipeg 

Sun., Dec. 4, 1:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) ABC 
News Conference: New series désigned 
to investigate major problems confront 
ing the new administration. ABC news 
panel questions visiting guests who pre- 
sent their own statement on the issue 
under discussion 

Sun., Dec. 4, 6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twentieth Century “The Doolittle 
Raid,” as told by the survivors of the 
raid on Japan in April, 1942 

Sun., Dec 4, 10:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Win- 
ston Churchill—The Valiant Years 
“The Combat Deepens,” second episode 
in the new series of 26 documentaries 
based on Churchill's six-volume mem- 
oirs of World War LI. Tonight's episode 
written by Victor Wolfson, shows 
Churchill involved in the Norwegian 
campaign and the war on the high seas 
With popular disaffection for the Cham 
berlain government, Churchill becomes 
Prime Minister and forms a new gov 
ernment Musical score by Rich 
ard Rodgers; Richard Burton speaks 
Churchill's words; Gary Merrill is the 
narrator of the series 

(NET—check local educational tele 

vision station.) Prospects of Mankind 
‘The Changing Shape of the U.N.” Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt and guests Sen. Mike 
Mansfield, Carlos Romulo, Raymond 
Aron, and Lawrence Fuchs, discuss 
such recent developments as the Soviet 
threats against the Secretariat and the 
coming changes in U.S. representation 


(NET—check local educational tele 
vision station for time and schedule.) 
Beginnings: Edward Espenshade, Jr., 
cartographer. Some varied uses of 
maps, many not popularly known—such 
as the use of maps in the control of 
disease. Dr. Espenshade also speculates 
on the mapping of outer space. 

(ETV) Forty-Five Years with Fitz- 
patrick: “Preview.” First of a new se 
ries of programs featuring the cartoons 
of Daniel R Fitzpatrick, for 45 years 
editorial cartoonist for the “St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch,” through Prohibition 
the Depression, the New Deal, World 
War Il, and the Korean War. With 
Fitzpatrick and Joseph Passoneau, host 
for the series, appear guests involved 
in the issues discussed. Today Joseph 
Pulitzer Ul, editor and publisher, ex 
plains the platform of his paper and 
the role of the press today 

Tues., Dec. 6, 9:30 p.m. (NBC) An Ameri- 
can Dialogue: “Next Steps in the Dia 
logue,” last in series of conversations 
between Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., and 
Dr. Robert McAfee Brown about inter 
faith discussion 

Wed., Dec. 7, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Yankee 
No!: Special documentary produced in 
cooperation with Time, Inc., on the 
threat of Communism in Latin America 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Thurs., Dec. 1, 5:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Beeky 
and His Friends: Goldilocks is lam 
pooned in today’s “Fractured Fairy 
Tale"; Peabody helps Pizzaro repel the 
attacks of the Incas on “Peabody's Im 
probable History.” 

Sat., Dec. 3, 10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shari Lewis Shew: The Kuklapolitan 
Players come to interview Lamb Chop 
for their group when they find they 
need another uppet character 

1:00 p.m (NBC -TV) Meet Mr. Wiz 
ard: Tops and Gyroscopes 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave It to Bea 
ver: “Wally’s Glamour Girl.” Wally tries 
to avoid meeting a girl he has been 
impressing with tales of his glamorous 
life in their correspondence, certain 
a meeting will disillusion her 

Sun., Dec. 4, 7:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
Shirley Temple Show: “The Indian Cap 
tive,” starring Cloris Leachman, Anne 
Seymour, and Doris Dowling in the 
authentic account of a child captured 
by lroquois in 1779 

(NE check local educational tele 
vision station.) What's New: Mr. Fixit 
Caring for phonograph records. Net- 
Se-Hardware Store: Concrete. Adven- 
tures in Moving: Catching and landing 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun.. Dec. 4, (NET—check local educa 
tional television station.) Virus: “Be- 
tween the Living and the Non-Living, 
first in a new series of eight programs 
on the nature of the virus and its re- 
lation to bacterial disease, and on new 
information about viruses. Today Dr 
Wendell M. Stanley, host for the series 
and director of the Virus Laboratory 
of the Univ. of California, Berkeley 
shows how viruses fit between living 
and non-living in nature. He and guest 
Dr. Robley C. Williams, also of the 
Virus Laboratory, describe and dem 
onstrate kinds and nature of viruses 

Mon., Dec. 5, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Algebra 
with Dr. John L. Kelley. Today's les 
son: Complex numbers. Dec. 7: The 
peomnetes of multiplication. Dec. 9 

owers and roots. Dec. 6 and 8 
Teacher demonstrations with Dr. Julius 
H. Hiavaty 

Tues., Dec. 6, 7:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Expe- 
dition!: (Local) Detroit, for example 
presents programs on men and events 
that have changed history, using the 
resources of the Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village in a series called 
“The Exciting Years.” 

Fri., Dec. 9, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Bell 
System Science Series: “The Thread 
of Life.” the science of genetics 


Notional Radio and TV progroms by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 
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